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LE JARDIN SECRET. 


I have a secret garden of my own 
Where none may enter, for I keep 
the key. 
What wondrous seeds therein I oft 
have sown; 
What strange dream-birds have nested 
there and flown; 
What perfect flowers have blossomed 
there full-blown! 
But not an eye save mine shall ever 
see 
My secret garden where I walk alone. 


The orchard-trees are hung with fruits 
most rare 

Within this garden where I walk alone; 

And sometimes on the warm, flower- 


scented air 

One hears the pipes of Pan low fiuting 
there— 

A burden soft the dream-bees’ hum 
doth bear— 


Here in the secret garden of my own, 
Where, for a little space, I hide from 
Care. 
Maria Steuart. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


ABSENT AND PRESENT. 


Through morning meads we broke the 
dew, 
And heard the early skylark sing, 
Oh, goodly sound, when, having you, 
I wanted for no other thing! 
And ah, how plainly cried his tongue— 
“All grief is old, all joy is young!” 


Through moving mists around the 
wood 
The daylight came in gray disguise; 
But, as we entered in and stood, 
T marked the hunger of your eyes; 
And all your thoughts had flown away, 
Fack to the East and far Cathay! 


For ever in your veins there runs 
The rover’s blood, so strange to me! 

You heard the call; you saw the suns 
Rise red across the Indian sea; 

So sundered stood we, side by side— 

Two fates that seas and lands divide! 


And now alone through twilit mead, 
I break the dew,—yet not alone: 

Still, as the skylark sings, I read 
As fair a meaning in its tone. 


Le Jardin Secret, Etc. 


For now he sings of you, my dear, 
“The near is far, the far is near!” 
Laurence Housman. 


A SOMERSET LULLABY. 


The dimpsey dark’s a-falling, the birds 
are in the nest! 

The little stars are crowding now the 
zun is gone to rest. , 
While the girt beg chap was looking 
they didn’t Care to play; 

Now they run like happy children when 
the Dapper’s gone away. 

Zo go to sleep, my deary dear, a- 
snuggled in my arm; 

Snuggled down ir coopy-ouse you'll 
never come tc harm. 

Zafe and warm in hidey-hole while 
Mammy watch do keep, 

And the stars look through the windy 
pane to zee ye off to sleep. 


The Squire’s cheeld’s got a rattle, and 
a zilver coral ring; 
Rnt a can’t zee its Mammy for she’m 
gone to zee the King. 
‘lis tended by a maykin, and cheweth 
on a bone; 
Rut you’m my lucky laddie with a 
Mammy of your own! 
Zo go to sleep, my deary dear, a 
rocking on my knee! 
And thank the Blessed Lord you 
baint a Child of Quality! 
Aye, thank the Lord, who laid ye on 
our cottage hearthen stone, 
With a Daddy as do love ye, and a 
Mammy of your own. 


Sleep sound, my Husk o’ Honey, my 
Sheaf of Golden Carn! 
My Bird as can’t flutter yet, my Rose 
wi’ ne’er a tharn! 
Give gold and sparkling jewels to them 
that’s proud and high! 
I’ve got a secret treasure no money 
could not buy! 
Zo sleep and suck, my Pearl of 
Pearls, a-tugging at my breast! 
The worser ye do use me, the better 
I shall rest! 
Aye, tug and tease and tussle, and 
bless ye for the pain; 
For if them busy lips grew still I’d 
never sleep again. 
Edward Sydney Tylee. 
The Nation. 
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THE COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL. 


Political and strategic rather than 
commercial advantages were before the 
American authorities when they under- 
took the vast engineering enterprise 
now in hand in the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and the benefits which the United 
States may expect to reap in those di- 
rections by its completion, have re- 
ceived a fair measure of recognition on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

But the matters of great commercial 
interest which are also involved have 
so far elicited very little public expres- 
sion of opinion, perhaps because the 
idea prevails in some quarters that the 
time is not yet ripe to arrive at any 
estimate on that point. This view, 
however, is hardly justified. It is true 
enough that a detailed forecast of the 
commercial future of the canal is as 
yet impracticable; but a general anti- 
cipation of its prospects which should 
be broadly accurate may be obtained 
by working upon the basis of existing 
conditions, and the almost inevitable 
operation of certain economic laws. 
“There is more material available for 
framing a commercial prospectus than 
there is in the case of many specula- 
tive undertakings launched with 
purely commercial objects, and it is 
the purpose of the remarks which fol- 
low to endeavor to trace the same in 
the very brief outline which the space 
of a magazine article permits. 

As a matter of first assumption it 
may presumably be taken for granted 
that the canal revenue, whether 
raised to defray working expenses or to 
furnish a dividend, will be derived 
from some system of dues levied on 
the tonnage passing through. The 
traffic must therefore bear a sufficient 
relationship to the extent of the un- 
dertaking if the concern is to be a 
financial success, and if we wish to 
hazard a prediction as to its commer- 


cial future we must, in the first place, 
know the cost of construction and main- 
tenance, and then the aggregate vol- 
ume of trade from all sources which 
is likely to follow the new route of- 
fered. To many readers the assertion 
of such an obvious business platitude 
may seem superfluous, but as a matter 
of fact it has not received sufficient ap- 
preciation in the few references to the 
subject which have hitherto appeared 
in pubiic. 

As regards the initial outlay and sub- 
sequent cost of upkeep estimates vary 
widely, because the engineering prob- 
lem is full of uncertainties. But we 
must take the minimum estimate for 
each if we wish to arrive at the 
outlook of the enterprise at its 
best. 

An estimate of the third factor in 
the question—the volume of traffic—is 
complicated by a vast number of ob- 
scure economic influences, but must 
in the end be chiefly governed by cer- 
tain permanent laws which should pro- 
vide a fairly reliable basis for broad 
calculation." If we take the traffic at 
its highest reasonable figure in con- 
junction with the expenses at their 
lowest, we shall reach a result present- 
ing the whole enterprise in its most 
favorable light, which is at least some- 
thing definite. If necessary we can 
then reverse the process and see how 
it looks at its worst. 

The approved design for a lock canal 
is to cost at its lowest about £28,000,- 
000. To this must be added another 
£10,000,000 as the price paid for buying 
out the original concessionaires and ac- 
quiring the land. The minimum total 
estimate is therefore £38,000,000. No 


opinion will be advanced here as to 
whethe: this estimate is likely to be 
exceeled or not, a matter upon which 
there is great Civergence of view among 
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experts. It must be accepted if the 
problem is to be studied at its best. 
The minimum working expenses are 
estimated at about £1,000,000 per an- 
num, which we will take as correct for 
the same reason, observing that a 
waterway on the lock system, al- 
though cheaper to construct than one 
at sea-level, is unavoidably more ex- 
pensive in upkeep and operation. To 
cover working expenses, therefore, and 
pay a 4 per cent. dividend in addition 
—taking that as a fair rate of interest 
by existing standards—the traffic must 
yield dues amounting to rather more 
than £2,500,000 per annum, which repre- 
sents the very lowest at which the 
canal will prove a moderately profita- 
ble undertaking. The question then is 
as to whether this sum is likely to be 
forthcoming. 

It is obvious that a paying volume 
of traffic on any kind of new thorough- 
fare can only arise from the diversion 
of previously existing traffic from other 
routes through the offer of a cheaper 
or in some other way more advanta- 
geous line of transit, or from the gen- 
eration of an entirely new traffic on 
an adequate scale, or from a combina- 
tion of both. In the case of the Suez 
Canal it has arisen from both. The 
points to be considered, therefore, are 
(a) what existing lines of traffic are 
likely to be abandoned in favor of the 
new route, and (b) what entirely new 
traffic may be expected to spring up. 
Answers to these questions, if obtain- 
able, will suggest an aggregate volume 
of trade upon which a certain rate of 
dues must be levied if the two millions 
and a half annually required are to be 
raised. 

It is easy enough to arrive at a 
fair idea as to (a). Existing commerce 
follows certain clearly defined lines 
more or less imposed by the physical 
geography of the globe, from which 
it can in general only be diverted by 
offering artificially shortened and, 
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therefore, usually cheaper routes. But 
it is important to remember that the 
shorter is not invariably the cheaper. 
When two routes of equal length are 
open to choice, one of which is free 
and the other subject to a toll, all 
traffic will naturally follow the former, 
and if a route which is taxed is only 
slightly shorter than.a rival which 
is not, the dues charged must be light, 
or they will drive the traffic to the 
latter. The scale of dues must in fact 
be proportionate to the benefits con- 
ferred, and that is a matter requir- 
ing nice adjustment to give the best 
returns. One of the great advantages 
enjoyed by the Suez Canal is that 
the alternative route by sea to the east- 
ward is so much longer, that heavy 
dues may be imposed upon ships using 
the canal with some impunity. At the 
present rate of 7fr. 75c. per ton, the 
total sum paid by an ordinary steamer 
in dues would be enough to purchase 
coal for an extra week or ten days 
steaming, but even that would not 
suffice to cover the extra distance to 
be made good. And there is no land 
route of importance worth serious con- 
sideration as a competitor. As a re- 
sult the Suez Canal pays something 
like 20 per cent. dividends. 

Another matter which affects ship- 
ping in its choice of routes—and in 
which it may be remarked that the 
Suez route is again exceptionally fa- 
vored—is the spacing of fuel stations 
along alternative lines. If there is 
any considerable gap it means that 
extra fuel must be carried to cover it, 
which beyond a certain point can only 
be done by encroaching on the space 
otherwise available for cargo, and so 
reducing the profits of a voyage. Im- 
provements in marine engines have ren- 
dered this consideration of relatively 
less importance, it is true, but revolu- 
tionary progress will be necessary in 
the science of applied physics before it 
can altogether disappear. Latent in- 
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ternal motive power in the shape of 
fuel or some kind of stored natural 
force must always be carried on board 
a ship which is to be independent of 
winds and tides, until some method 
has been discovered by which she can 
extract it from the surrounding ele- 
ments as she proceeds on her way, or 
receive it by transmission from a gen- 
erating station on shore. 

Yet another consideration influencing 
the selection of a route is the oppor- 
tunity it may give of trading at inter- 
mediate points on the way; and here 
once more the Suez route enjoys great 
advantages. For example, it often 
happens that an eastward bound vessel 
discharges part of her cargo at an In- 
dian port and refills there with goods 
for China, Japan, or Australia, and 
vice versa, 

With these four considerations as a 
guide—that is to say, relative short- 
ness of distance, freedom from charges, 
convenience of fuel stations, and oppor- 
tunities for trading at profitable mar- 
kets along or near the line followed— 
it is not difficult to foresee which of the 
old routes will be deserted in favor of 
the new. We can then deduce its 
prospects under heading (a). 

It is self-evident in the first place 
that only those which have one termi- 
nus in the Atlantic—or its immediately 
adjoining waterspaces, such as the 
Mediterranean and North Sea—and the 
other outside, can be affected. There 
are three such routes leading out of the 
Atlantic, of which by far the most im- 
portant is that passing along to the 
southward of the continents of Europe 
and Asia through the Suez Canal, 
which forms the main avenue of inter- 
course between the East and the West 
The stream of shipping which flows 
through this exit might be called a 
torrent as compared with the others. 
Will it be appreciably diminished by 
the opening of a new sluice? The an- 


swer to that must be in the negative 
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if the four general considerations men- 
tioned above continue to apply in the 
future as they have done in the past. 
The old voyage will remain the short- 
est distance between the extreme points 
seeking mutual intercourse, the most 
convenient as regards fuel stations, and 
the richest in opportunities for trans- 
acting business at important markets 
along the line. In the matter of dues 
it may be expected to compare favora- 
bly with rivals always, for the hand- 
some Suez dividends leave ample muar- 
gin for reductions in the event of a 
war of rates. 

To take the question of distances in 
rather more detail, a reference to the 
chart will show that Yokohama, the 
most easterly Asiatic point of commer- 
cial importance, is 1,300 miles nearer 
to Europe by Suez than by Panama; a 
matter of five days steaming for ordi- 
nary cargo traffic with existing types 
of vessels. Shanghai, the principal 
commercial port of China, is more than 
3,000 miles nearer, and at ports further 
West the difference in favor of Suez is 
greater still. The entire Asiatic coast 
will in fact remain more easily accessi- 
ble by the old way than by the new, 
and no appreciable diminution of the 
traffic using the former should, there- 
fore, take place when the latter is 
opened. In time of war this condition 
of affairs may undergo some change— 
not necessarily—but wars that endan- 
ger maritime trade are too infrequent 
now to be taken as a reasonable basis 
for commercial speculation. 

The existing trade from American 
Atlantic ports to destinations east of 
Hongkong—which now travels’. by 
Suez—will find the Panama _ route 
somewhat shorter, but to ports west 
of Hongkong the distance will remain 
in favor of the old route. In any case 
the total volume of this trade as it 
stands is so small that the diversion of 
a fraction which may take place will 
affect Suez very little, and furnish but 
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an insignificant amount of business for 
Panama. Its present tendency is to 
decline. 

For the Australian branch of the 
Suez traffic the advantages of distance 
are with the old route to the extent of 
about 2,000 miles in the voyage from 
Europe to Melbourne, and 1,200 in the 
voyage from Europe to Sydney. Then 
the turning point is reached, and New 
Zealand lies in what may be considered 
the natural sphere of business of the 
Panama route. The difference in its 
favor is not great, but enough to divert 
the traffic, provided that the transit dues 
of the new Canal are not too heavy, 
and that a properly equipped fuel sta- 
tion is made available somewhere in 
the Tahiti Archipelago, to break the 
long span of over 6,000 miles which 
separates the Isthmus from New Zea- 
land. Such a station will be an ab- 
solute necessity if traffic is to be cap- 
tured, and may be trusted to appear 
when the time comes, as more than one 
island conveniently near the direct line 
possesses the requisite good harbor. 
But in the matter of dues this branch 
of the Panama traffic must be judi- 
ciously treated or it will not be 
tempted to forsake Suez. The differ- 
ence in length of the two routes is 
roughly a thousand miles in favor of 
Panama, which only means about four 
days steaming for ordinary vessels, 
and when competition begins the Suez 
authorities will probably lower their 
rates very much on direct New Zea- 
land traffic, which they can easily af- 
ford to do and yet receive a good re- 
turn. The future Panama rates will, 
in fact, have to be much lower than 
Suez rates are at present, even when 
allowance is made for the advantage 
of four days less steaming by the new 
route. Still, with good business man- 
agement the bulk of the direct traffic 
between Europe and New Zealand— 
which at present is worth about £25,- 
000,000 per annum—should be attracted 
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to Panama, and furnish a respectable 
contribution to its receipts. 

Next in importance to the Suez route 
comes the alternative route to the East 
which passes round the Cape of Good 
Hope, partly to African and partly 
to Asiatic or Australian ports. It is 
obvious that the ships on this line 
which are bound for African destina- 
tions, such as Durban or Delagoa Bay, 
ean have no use for the new canal, 
which is quite off any track to the 
points they wish to reach. The re- 
mainder, which pass on into the Indian 
Ocean, are partly the steadily diminish- 
ing remnant of the once great sailing 
fleet which traded to the East, and 
partly steamers following this line east- 
ward instead of the shorter Suez route 
because employed in conveying freight 
to ports of call on the way. To none 
of these will the Panama route offer a 
reduction of distance which is of any 
value—even if they are ultimately 
travelling on to New Zealand—for the 
very fact that they do not use the 
shortest existing route is sufficient 
proof that they select the line they 
follow for the purpose of trans- 
acting business at special points along 
it. 

Third in order of importance comes 
the route which leaves the Atlantic by 
the Straits of Magellan and passes 
around Cape Horn, which will be most 
affected of all by the opening of the 
new short cut. The diversion and ex- 
pansion of the trade on this route con- 
stitutes the chief commercial hope of 
the canal, and it deserves attention 
here in some detail in consequence. It 
may be roughly divided into two 
branches, the South Pacific trade and 
the North. The former is mainly car- 
ried on in steamers, the latter in sailing 
vessels, 

To take the South Pacific first, it 
can be ascertained from statistics—al- 
though certainly not without considera- 
ble research—that the annual average 
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value of the trade passing backwards 
and forwards to the Atlantic amounts 
in the aggregate to about £20,000,000; 
that is to say, about half the total sea- 
borne trade of the South American 
Pacific States. A considerable part of 
this will probably pass by Panama. 
It might appear at first sight that all 
would. But as a matter of fact there 
is a point on the Chilian coast—al- 
though some distance South of the 
chief commercial centres of the coun- 
try—at which the distances by the old 
and the new routes will be equal. 
Vessels seeking or leaving the vicinity 
of that point bound from or to the 
Atlantic will avoid the canal route 
to avoid paying dues, as it can provide 
no counter attraction in the way of spe- 
cial facilities for coaling or trading 
along the line that does not apply to 
the other route at equally convenient 
and profitable ports of call. It seems 
probable, therefore, that a portion— 
although doubtless a minor one—of the 
existing traffic will adhere to its pres- 
ent line. In some cases voyages may 
tend to become circuitous, vessels go- 
ing one way and returning the other, 
a common development of maritime 
traffic when two routes are available. 
But on the whole the greater portion 
of the trade is likely to follow the 
new route, and if that portion be es- 
timated as high as four-fifths of the 
total—that we may continue to exam- 
ine the subject in its most favorable 
light—an annual volume worth about 
£16,000,0000 would pass through the 
canal if it were ready for use to-mor- 
row. Adding this to the New Zea- 
land trade we have a figure of £41,00,- 
000 per annum. Like the New Zea- 
land traffic, the South American traffic 
can only be charged at a comparatively 
low rate of dues if it is to be tempted 
to forsake its present route. 

To come next to the North Pacific. 
Here, as already remarked, it will be 
found that the trade to Atlantic ports 
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is at present mainly carried on in sailing 
vessels. The distance is too great for 
profitable direct steam traffic owing to 
the competition of the extensive North 
American railway system. The canal, 
however, will so greatly shorten and 
cheapen the voyage that steam traffic 
will become profitable, and all trade, 
or very nearly all, will follow the new 
route in consequence, thereby hasten- 
ing the disappearance of a picturesque 
feature of the ocean highways by re- 
moving one of the few remaining 
spheres of usefulness of the sailing 
clipper. Some profitable business will 
also be lost to the American trans- 
continental railways and transferred to 
shipping under the flags of many na- 
tions. But the competition of the 
railways will remain, and even here, 
on a branch of traffic which will benefit 
by the canal above all others, the scale 
of dues will have to be judiciously 
framed to attract the maximum busi- 
ness. The value of the trade amounts 
to about £30,000,000 per annum at its 
highest present figure which, added to 
the others already assessed, would give 
a grand total of about £70,000,000 a 
year, as representing the existing value 
of the branches of sea-borne trade 
which may be expected to turn to the 
new route when ready. 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at 
any approximate estimate of the pres- 
ent annual value of the trade which is 
likely to be diverted from the railways. 
But it seems hardly possible that it 
can amount to more than a fraction 
of the value of the trade diverted on 
the water, and as it ought not to exer- 
cise a material effect on the broad 
general results aimed at it seems 
to require no further consideration 
here. 

A brief reference has already been 
made to the probable diversion of the 
small traffic between North American 
Atlantic ports and the far East which 
travels at present by Suez. Some peo- 
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ple seem to think that the new route 
will give a great stimulus to this trade, 
but it is difficult to see on what 
grounds. The increased facilities for 
intercourse can only be small, as the 
reduction of distance will be inconsid- 
erable, and the fuel stations on the 
new route must be at less convenient 
intervals than on the old. If the ordi- 
nary inducements existed, trade on a 
larger scale would already have sprung 
up between these regions, and the mi- 
nor advantages offered by the new 
canal are not in themselves sufficient to 
foster a great expansion. At present 
the trade shows signs of falling off 
rather than otherwise, and is too small 
to affect these calculations. 

It would appear probable, then, that 
goods worth more than seventy mil- 
lions per annum might be expected to 
pass through the Panama Canal if it 
were opened to-morrow. But a reason- 
able allowance must be made for the 
increase which is sure to take place 
before it actually is opened, perhaps 
nu dozen years hence. Ajll the three 
main branches of sea traffic likely to 
use it when ready are expanding stead- 
ily, and there is no valid reason to 
doubt that the expansion will continue 
for many years to come. At its pres- 
ent rate of increase the total volume 
will have doubled by 1920, but it can- 
not be asserted with confidence that 
this rate will be maintained because 
the growth of population in most of 
the countries conducting this trade 
shows signs of slackening off, which 
must re-act on consumption and pro- 
duction. But that it may have doubled 
seems possible, and for the sake of con- 
tinuing to treat the question in its most 
hopeful aspects we will assume that it 
has. The total value of the trade pass- 
ing over the lines of traffic which will 
turn to the new route when ready will 
in that case have risen to about one 
hundred and fifty millions sterling an- 
nually, which might perhaps be de- 


scribed as the “business in sight” of 
the canal. 

Will that traffic in itself yield in dues 
the annual sum of two millions and a 
half sterling which has been shown to 
represent the necessary return to meet 
working expenses and furnish a 4 per 
cent. dividend on the lowest estimated 
cost of construction? It is doubtful, 
to say the least. The whole volume 
handled would amount to less than 
two-thirds of that handled by the Suez 
Canal at the present day. At Suez 
rates this would return about three mil- 
lions annually. But, as already re- 
marked, geographical conditions confer 
exceptional advantages upon Suez in 
the matter of dues by reducing compe- 
tition to a minimum, and enabling a 
heavy scale to be levied without any 
risk of driving traffic away. This ad- 
vantage will not be enjoyed by Pan- 
ama, which cannot hope to be in a 
position to charge Suez rates on the 
greater part of the shipping passing 
through on account of active competi- 
tion on either hand. At the highest 
computation it does not seem probable 
that an average rate of charges of 
more than two-thirds of the Suez scale 
will be tolerated by traffic diverted 
from other routes, which would give 
about two millions sterling per annum. 
Half that sum must go to meet work- 
ing expenses on the minimum estimate 
previously quoted, leaving one million 
as an annual net dividend on a capital 
cost of thirty-eight, or little more than 
2% percent. It is true that these cal- 
culations are based on the monetary 
values of the branches of trade, and 
not on the tonnage of the shipping con- 
veying the goods, which is the basis of 
the Suez system of dues. But the ra- 
tio of tonnage to value is not likely 
to differ much on the two routes, and 
such difference as may exist will be to 
the disadvantage of Panama, as a cen- 
siderable section of the trade which 
will probably use the new canal con- 
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sists of ores and other goods repre- 
senting considerable intrinsic value in a 
small space. 

It seems fairly evident, therefore, 
that the canal cannot hope to prove a 
commercially profitable undertaking as 
the result of the mere diversion of 
trade from existing routes until the 
trade has risen to something like treble 
its present value, even if the lowest 
estimates for construction and mainte- 
nancé are not exceeded. There is in- 
sufficient ground for assuming that 
this trade will never reach paying di- 
mensions even in the remote future, but 
that it cannot do so until many years 
have elapsed from the completion of 
the canal appears an inevitable conclu- 
sion. 

The question, then, is, whether the 
addition of the takings under heading 
{b)—newly created trade—will make up 
a fair dividend. This opens up a much 
more speculative field of discussion, in 
which the only guide is the operation 
of the laws of supply and demand. 
Where two regions can produce and 
furnish each other's particular wants 
commercial intercourse is sure to spring 
up sooner or later, unless the wants in 
«question can be more cheaply satisfied 
from other sources. It may be handi- 
capped by difficulties of communica- 
tion sufficiently to fail to expand to its 
utmost potentialities, but will almost 
certainly appear on some scale if it can 
be carried on by sea, where prohibitive 
dlifticulties are exceptional. When a 
cheaper source of supply exists or 
arises competition is set up, and either 
a potential trade fails to appear, or a 
trade in being suffers. Relative cheap- 
ness between different sources—unless 
interfered with by tariffs or other 
artificial influences—is largely governed 
by relative facility of delivery, though 
not entirely. If two countries can both 


supply the wants of a third, that which 
can most cheaply do so will naturally 
wet the first orders, and if it can meet 
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the demand in full the other will proba- 
bly get no orders at all. Trade with 
that other will remain dormant, eveu 
though that other can produce the re- 
quired articles, until it is in a position 
to deliver them as cheaply as its rival 
or until the output of the rival has 
reached its limits, and requires to be 
supplemented. 

The matter then resolves itself into an 
investigation as to whether, in the first 
place, any of the requirements of coun- 
tries or markets brought nearer to 
each other by the canal will be produci- 
ble on one side, and, by using the ca- 
nal, more cheaply deliverable on the 
other than from rival sources of sup- 
ply; and, secondly, as to whether in 
cases where existing sources threaten 
to fail in satisfying future demands in 
full, the new route will enable the defi- 
cit to be made good from fresh areas 
of production. Now in dealing with 
this question it is not possible here to 
do more than suggest such replies in 
very general terms as may be reached 
from legitimate speculation based on 
the existing state of affairs, because 
anything like an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject would fill a volume. 

Speaking in very general terms, then, 
it may be said that an investigation of 
the first part of the question leads to 
an answer in the negative, and of the 
second to an answer in the affirmative. 
There is no requirement of Atlantic 
markets—using the term “Atlantic” as 
before to include immediately adjoin- 
ing seas—which can be supplied from 
the Pacific Coast of America that is 
not already supplied from sources 
which must always be nearer at hand 
whether the canal is constructed or not, 
except perhaps certain ores, and as 
these are already exported they come 
under the previously treated heading of 
trade diverted, not of trade created. 
But although cheaper sources of sup- 
ply for Atlantic markets than the Pa- 
cific coasts must always exist, it is 
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open to question whether they will re- 
main permanently equal to the de- 
mand. As the population round the 
Atlantic increases—which is probable 
for some time yet, although the rate of 
increase is getting lower—the demand 
for food-stuffs and raw material will 
grow also, and will continue to grow 
till the population reaches a standstill. 
For example, fresh areas for the culti- 
vation of cereals are constantly in de- 
mand at the present moment. Now 
the North American Pacific slope is 
fertile by nature, and may be trusted 
to contribute its quota of foodstuffs 
and other articles of consumption to 
Atlantic markets if nearer sources of 
supply reach their limits of output. 
Conversely the development of the 
Pacific coasts following upon an expan- 
sion of their exports would stimulate 
the demand for manufactured goods 
from Atlantic industrial centres. 
In both directions, therefore, trade 
should spring up. © To what figures it 
may ultimately rise it is difficult to say, 
for that will depend upon the require- 
ments of increasing population. The 
point is whether they will be consider- 
able enough in the less remote future 
to make up the shortage on a fair divi- 
dend, which the mere diversion of ex- 
isting traffic wili fail to yield. 

We have seen that if the traffic on 
the old routes which will turn to the 
new has doubled its present dimensions 
when the new is ready for use, and if 
an average scale of dues as high as 
two-thirds of the Suez scale is found to 
give the best returns, a net profit of a 
million sterling per annum may be 
forthcoming when all working expenses 
have been met. At the lowest esti- 
mated cost of construction this will 
fall short of a 4 per cent. dividend 
on the capital outlay, and an annual 
sum of nearly half as much again will 
be required if that percentage is to be 
reached. This will demand the yearly 
transit of tonnage conveying an addi- 
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tional seventy-five millions sterling 
worth of goods paying dues as above, 
most of which must represent traffic 
arising as a consequence of shortage of 
supply at existing sources elsewhere. 
Now it cannot be asserted that 
the existing hreas of production 
for the req lirement of Atlantic 
markets are as yet at the limit 
of possible expansion. Vast tracts 
suitable for raising foodstuffs extend- 
ing from the borders of already culti- 
vated land are still untouched in Can- 
ada and South America, and, although: 
regions may be reached so far West 
that when the heavy cost of railway 
transport is considered it may prove 
cheaper to send produce through Pa- 
cific ports and Panama than through 
Atlantic, cultivation will not reach 
those regions for a long time yet. So 
large a volume as seventy-five millions 
sterling worth per annum of specially 
created traffic is not likely, therefore, to- 
appear in the early years of the canal’s 
existence, bearing in mind that it 
would be in addition to the doubling of 
the traffic on the present routes, and 
represent with that nearly a quadrupled 
increase of the commerce now passing 
between Atlantic and Pacific ports, 
which must be considered an excessive 
estimate according to all reasonable ¢cal- 
culation. The conclusion appears in- 
evitable, therefore, that the canal can- 
not prove a profitable commercial un- 
dertaking in its earlier stages of busi- 
ness even at the most liberal computa- 
tion. Those who take an opposite 
view, if such there be, may perhaps 
draw attention to the undoubted fact 
that many people predicted commercial 
failure for the Suez enterprise when it 
was first mooted, and proved in the 
end to be entirely wrong. But those 


‘prophets gave vent to their utterances 


before: the introduction of compound 
marine engines had cheapened steam 
transport, and based them upon the as- 
sumption that the bulk of Eastern 
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trade would continue to pass in sailing 
vessels for economy’s sake, and there- 
fore, adhere to the old route to reap 
the advantages of the trade winds. The 
compound engine upset all their calcu- 
lations by bringing in the ocean 
“tramp” or “ditcher,” and starting that 
decline of the sailing trade which has 
continued steadily ever since. In pa- 
rentheses it may be remarked that the 
economy of fuel rendered possible by 
this invention has probably done more 
than any other agency to bring about 
the stupendous growth in the world’s 
trade which the present generation has 
witnessed, although of course the appli- 
cation of improvements in machinery to 


the processes of producton of all kinds 


has borne its share. 

In the case of Panama no innovation 
in methods of propulsion can confer ad- 
vantages over rival routes in the way 
that compound engines have done for 
Suez. The change from external to 
internal and_ self-contained motive 
power for ships is becoming universal, 
improvements will apply equally to all 
routes, and, whether future sea-borne 
traffic moves by steam, gas or elec- 
tricity, it will certainly never revert to 
the slow and uncertain rate of progress 
unavoidable in the past through de- 
pendence on outside agencies. Wide ex- 
panses of ocean under the trade winds 
are being gradually left to the undis- 
puted possession of the whale and al- 
hbatross, which, for some three or four 
centuries, have been disturbed by the 
passage of the great sailing ships of 
the day, from the Spanish galleon to 
the Clyde-built clipper, but will rarely 
be disturbed again. 

The fact that the canal does not seem 
likely to pay a good dividend in its 
earlier years does not necessarily mean 
that it never will. But its future will 


be dependent upon that most uncertain 
The Contemporary Review. 
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of all factors the growth of population 
in certain regions. If the time should 
ever come when the latter has reached 
such dimensions in countries bordering 
the Atlantic that fresh fields of supply 
must be opened up somewhere to meet 
its demands, the canal may transact 
great business. But no man can fore- 
tell with any confidence what direction 
the question of population may take. 
The most that can be asserted now is 
that the increase which will be re- 
quired to furnish the canal with pay- 
ing traffic is not likely to be reached 
until many years after it is opened, and 
may never be reached at all. 

The disinclination hitherto evinced 
by the United States Government to 
adopt the plans for a sea-level canal 
may arise in part from this considera- 
tion. The body of eminent engineers 
who recommended that form of water- 
way did so on engineering and not on 
commercial grounds, as it is admittedly 
more expensive to cut than a lock ca- 
nal, although in every other respect 
preferabie. Certain it is that the pros- 
pects of profit of a sea-level canal are 
small indeed, unless the savings ef- 
fected in annual upkeep by the absence 
of locks may be supposed to counter- 
balance the extra initial cost as com- 
pared with a canal on the other system. 

In spite of this, however, a sea-level 
canal will probably be constructed, if 
overwhelming obstacles to a high level 
canal are encountered, for, as already 
remarked, the chief objects of this 
grand enterprise are not commercial. 
and the very fact that it is unlikely to 
prove a commercial success should only 
serve to enhance the credit due to the 
political foresight which recognizes 
that its value to the promoters in other 
directions justifies the expenditure even 
when there is small hope of a financial} 
return. 

G. A. Batared. 
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; CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


As one of the surviving friends in 
England who knew Eliot Norton for 
nigh upon half a century, having been 
his host on more than one occasion in 
this country, and also twice his guest 
in the home in which he was born and 
in which he died in Massachusetts, I 
venture to offer to all those whom he 
left to regret him, both here and there, 
a few words of affectionate remem- 
brance. 

I shall limit myself to my personal 
memories and regard for the man; for 
his varied writings and his dominant 
literary influence have been so fully 
described by others that it needs now 
no further praise. It is of the man 
himself I wish to speak. For as 
friend, as interpreter of movements 
and ideas, as host or as guest, as an 
intellectual link between two conti- 
nents as well as between two nations, 
as for two generations a centre of 
Anglo-American thought—Norton held 
a position which, at least in the twen- 
tieth century, he came to hold abso- 
lutely alone, 

In old Greece there used to be at 
Athens, and other republics, a citizen 
of high standing who was known as 
the Proxenos of some foreign State, 
whose duty it was hospitably to wel- 
come, advise, and assist foreign visit- 
ors to Athens. The simple Proxenos 
held an honorary, unofficial, friendly 
function, something between that of a 
modern consul and an ambassador. 
Now Norton came at last to be recog- 
nized as a sort of volunteer minister 
for American literature in Europe, and 
still more distinctly as Proxenos, or 
Consul-General for British literature 


and men of letters in his native State 
in America. 

I had met Norton as a young man 
during his early visits to England. But 
when he passed some months at Kes- 


ton, in Kent, it chanced that I was his 
neighbor in the country. In 1859 and 
thenceforward until my own marriage 
I lived with my father between Beck- 
enham and Bromley in Kent. Eden 
Park then stood in a beautiful and 
quiet woodland country, before rail- 
ways and villas had made it a suburb 
of London. The house, since de- 
stroyed, had some historic associa- 
tions, for it was occupied in the eight- 
eenth century by Lord Auckland, and 
it was there that the youthful William 
Pitt made his first (and only) proposal 
of marriage to Miss Eden, Lord Auck- 
land’s daughter. It was a house in 
which Gibbon had stopped on his way 
to Lord Sheffield at Uckfield; and, 
years later on, Louis Philippe stayed 
there in the days of his wanderings in 
exile. Eden was within a walk of 
Hayes Place, where Lord Chatham 
lived and died, and also within a drive 
of Keston and of Down, the home of 
Darwin, 

It was from Keston Rectory that 
Norton, with his wife and family, vis- 
ited us at Eden. It is now quite forty 
years ago; but I well remember the 
impression produced on me and on us 
all by the quiet, serious, and sympa- 
thetic American, who knew so many 
famous people and had seen so much. 
The somewhat slow and emphatic 
speech (as it sounded in the rattle of 
Tondon society), the guarded and bal- 
anced criticism of men and things, the 
detachment of spirit and the freedom 
from all traditional and conventional 
formulas—all this was as conspicuous 
iu Norton at the age of forty as it was 
at eighty. 

‘But the young Mrs. Eliot Norton 
charmed us all by her beauty, her 
grace, and her distinction. Forty years 
ago there were not so many beautiful 
and distinguished American women in 
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England as there are now. Mrs. 
Norton had many of the best charac- 
teristics of her husband. She had the 
same refined taste, the same gentle- 
ness, sympathy, and love of learning. 
And, beyond that, she had the unmis- 
takable cachet of a woman's elegance, 
No one would have taken her for an 
Englishwoman, with the suppleness, 
elasticity, and dolcezza of manner 
which we associate with a south Euro- 
pean. And yet no one could take her 
for French, Italian, or Spanish. She 
was far too distinctly Anglo-Saxon for 
that, as indeed she looked. No! she was 
American, and American of the best 
type—the type which combines hearty 
frankness and independence with per- 
fect suavity and simplicity of bearing. 

Mrs. Norton the elder, the widowed 
mother of our friend, was quite as 
striking a type of the New England 
matron of the Pilgrim Fathers school— 
serious, stately, placidly observant and 
courteous, but unbending in every mat- 
ter that had come as a tradition from 
her forbears, intellectual, moral, or 
spiritual. 

I remember Norton as my guest at 
the Reform Club in London when I col- 
lected a small party of political and lit- 
erary friends. He interested them all, 
rather perhaps because he was so dif- 
ferent from the familiar club oracle 
than by his imposing himself and his 
opinions on us. The perfectly open 
mind, ready to weigh any new view, 
political, social or artistic, and yet not 
at all ready to pronounce judgment 
without a probing kind of criticism all 
his own, the staid demeanor that to us 
Londoners had something of the Puri- 
tan air, the cosmopolitan tone of the 
man, who as a youth had travelled far 
and wide, from extreme West to ex- 
treme East, who was no opinionated 
Yankee and yet no sentimental slave to 
European culture—all this was a com- 
bination quite uncommon in Pall Mall 
forty years ago. 


1 saw him at intervals and had some 
correspondence in the _ intervening 
years, but I pass to a later period of his 
life, when in his seventy-fifth year I 
visited him at his house at Cambridge, 
near Boston, He was then distinctly 
a veteran who had resigned his pro- 
fessorship for some years past, and 
was living in quiet ease with his three 
daughters in his ancestral home, within 
a walk of his beloved college of Har- 
vard. All his world-famous friends 
were at that time gone—Emerson, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Carlyle, 
and Ruskin. He himself was bright 
and active, was still doing some edit- 
ing and occasional studies, but was not, 
I think, engaged any continuous 
work of importance. He was leading 
a life of literary retirement, as a sort 
of* Emeritus Professor of the Best 
Thought in our two races. 

I venture to call his residence at 
Shady Hill, near Cambridge, his an- 
cestral home, because from the Amer- 
ican point of view this is really true. 
I remember, when he received me at 
my first visit and showed me over the 
house and grounds, he said: “IT am 
one of the few Americans who in old 
age still live in the house of my father 
in whieh I was born.” That is of 
course in the twentieth century a very 
rare thing. The enormous scale of the 
cities and districts in the United States, 
the incredible rapidity of growth in 
everything round the industrial cen- 
tres, the mobility and facilities for 
change of place and life, interest and 
occupation, the sudden increase of 
wealth and social position common to 
most active citizens, however born, 
make it most unusual for the American 
at the end of a long life, to find it con- 
venient, or even possible, to live in the 
house in which he was born. 

This Norton did, as also did one or 
two famous Bostonians. But in such 
a city as New York the only person I 
ever heard of as living in his family 


on 
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house was Abram Hewitt, once mayor 
and eminent philanthropist. Norton 
dearly cherished his own Shady Hill, 
and he had ample cause todo so. The 
property was what we call a small 
park and homestead, with fine timber 
plantations and shrubberies, standing 
on a modest hill within an hour's drive 
of Boston. The house is a roomy half- 
timber erection of the old-world New 
England type, with verandahs and out- 
door shelters about it, having pleasant 
woodland views, and standing in its 
ewn plantations and lawns, entirely 
shut off from the wilderness of new 
villas and tram-car avenues’ which 
crowd the suburbs of Boston. It 
looks, what it is, a relic of Old Massa- 
chusetts, swept round but not engulfed 
in the torrent of the modern industrial 
progress which, in a hundred years, 
has hemmed it in and _ partially 
snatched it away. To compare a small 
and simple thing with a great and mag- 
nificent thing, Shady Hill in its old 
woodland recess stands as Holland 
House still stands, like an oasis of 
untique repose in the roaring labyrinth 
of modern Kensington. There seemed 
to me, coming fresh from New York 
and Chicago, a graceful pathos about 
Shady Hill, a bit of Puritan New Eng- 
land which had stood unchanged for a 
hundred years, that was in curious 
harmony with the nature and life of its 
venerable owner. 

There Norton showed a 
England hospitality to one whom he 
had known as a tyro in politics and 
letters forty years ago, one who had 
known something of his great English 
and also of his American friends. I 
met under his roof not a few leaders 
of Boston literature and science, as well 
as professors and students of Harvard 
College. We had at dinner Mr. J, Ford 
Rhodes, the learned and indefatigable 
historian of the United States since the 
Civil War, now a standard work in his 
ours. We had 


true New 
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Colonel Charles F. Adams, son of the 
late Minister, and since President of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Professor Lawrence Lowell, the 
learned author of “The Government of 
England,” and Judge Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. And with these came emi- 
nent Harvard men though unfortu- 
nately, during the period of my two 
visits to Cambridge, the President, Dr. 
Eliot, a cousin of Norton’s, was away 
iu the south. At a reception in the 
evening Norton collected a large and 
distinguished company from Cam- 
bridge, Harvard and Boston. To every 
English student who had the good for- 
tune to be known to him, Norton threw 
open his home as if it were a sort of 
literary embassy for a foreigner on a 
tour. 

This reception and an introduction to 
so many eminent men in America re- 
mains one of the pleasantest memories 
of my life. But there was nothing ex- 
ceptional in this, nor did I suppose that 
I personally deserved such a welcome; 
for I am well aware that many an Eng- 
lish visitor to Boston has had a sim- 
ilar experience, and it was one that 
Norton was always ready to extend to 
every Englishman, who he _ thought 
would really value such a kind of hos- 
pitality. To any traveller from home, 
indeed from Europe, who had any se- 
rious place in literature or in science, 
to be received by Eliot Norton was to 
have a passport into the best academic 
world of the United States. 

Among the other pleasures of a visit 
to Shady Hill was to be shown by Nor- 
ton through his collection of books, 
drawings, autographs and photographs. 
His library, valued as we were publicly 
told at 4000/., was especially interest- 
ing from its variety and the origin of 
many of its volumes and treasures. As 
the intimate friend and to a great ex- 
tent the colleague of such men as Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Holmes, Curtis. 
Lowell, in America, of Darwin, Fitz- 
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Gerald, Carlyle, Clough, Ruskin, in 
England, as literary executor of Lowell 
and of Ruskin, Norton had necessarily 
amassed an almost unique collection of 
volumes, manuscripts, notes, and auto- 
graphs. These, together with his in- 
exhaustible reminiscences of such men 
as Darwin, Carlyle, Ruskin and 
Stephen, made a quiet evening with 
him over his fireside in the library a 
thing not to be forgotten. If his home 
was a kind of literary consulate, his 
library was a kind of literary museum. 

More important, perhaps, than his 
library treasures, with its portraits, 
curios, views and manuscripts, were 
the invaluable estimates of men and 
things in America which he would of- 
fer the new-comer. For my part, I 
arrived in the United States having a 
few American friends, but with a mod- 
erate understanding of parties, move- 
ments, politicians and authorities. Nor- 
ton was ready to explain, estimate, and 
criticise them all. Of course I knew 


that he was an old stalwart of the 
anti-slavery, anti-aggression, peace, and 


industrial reform parties. And it was 
not for me, an independent foreign ob- 
server, to pledge myself to either side 
in questions of purely domestic concern 
in the States. But as being an ear- 
nest opponent of the war against the 
South African Republics, of all forms 
of Imperial extension, as an old de- 
fender of the emancipation of labor 
without Socialism, I found myself in 
principle heartily with Norton. 

I began my “Life of Ruskin” in the 
year of my American visit; and, as one 
who had already written several stud- 
ies on Ruskin, whom I had visited at 
Brantwood shortly before his death, I 
found with Norton inexhaustible topics 
of common interest. I need not go 
into the well-known story of Norton’s 
intimacy with Ruskin, extending over 
forty-six years. He was eminently 
aware of the weaker side of Ruskin’s 
intellect and of his character, and per- 
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haps Norton was the one man who ever 
could have corrected Ruskin’s vagaries 
and given solidity to his effervescent 
imagination. It would have been well 
if Norton had been not only Ruskin’s 
transatlantic correspondent and liter- 
ary executor, but his elder brother, 
his tutor, and counsellor through 
life. 

As to Carlyle of course, Norton, who 
was a whole generation younger, and 
had never known the Prophet of Chel- 
sea until he was an old man with his 
life-work completed, could only receive 
and not give, much less guide. But he 
did excellent service in making Carlyle 
understood and accepted in America, in 
spite of the monstrous heresies of the 
“Hero-King,” the “millions, mostly 
fools,” and pro-slavery doctrines. When 
Froude’s volumes of Carlyle’s “Remin- 
iscences” and the “Life” had done 
much to shake faith in Carlyle’s good 
faith and good feeling, Norton went far 
to restore the credit of Carlyle by re- 
printing a correct version of the “‘Let- 
ters,” which Froude had so strangely 
distorted and misunderstood. In the 
“Nineteenth Century,” April, 1889, I 
wrote a short review of the new ver- 
sion of the “Letters.” The extraordi- 
nary discrepancies between Carlyle’s 
authentic writings as shown by Norton 
and the garbled form in which Froude 
had presented them to the world al- 
most amounts to one of the curiosities 
of modern literature. When Norton 
published the genuine “Letters,” it was 
seen that Froude’s version “alters the 
punctuation, words and phrases; drops 
out whole sentences, paragraphs and 
pages; rewrites passages in other 
words, and tacks together bits of pas- 
sages into new sentences.” Norton 
continued to defend Carlyle’s charac- 
ter by means of documents and inform- 
ation supplied by Carlyle’s niece, In- 
stead of the famous saying of Carlyle’s 
mother that he was ill to live with, it 
turned out that what the old lady said 
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was that he was hard to deal with. 
We all knew that. 

Norton's friendship 
Stephen was quite a 
example of what a_ literary inti- 
macy may be, and may _ do, 
between men for long periods sep- 
arated by 4000 miles. It began in Bos- 
ton in 1863, and only ended forty years 
afterwards with Stephen’s death, in 
1904. Stephen’s letters to Norton are 
set out in full in many a fascinating 
page of Professor Maitland’s “Life.” 
The whole series tells us almost as 
much of Norton as of Stephen; and un- 
til we have Norton’s letters before us, 
we in England can get no _ better 
glimpse into Norton’s mind, interests, 
and nature than in the letters ad- 
dressed to him by his English friend. 
The two, with all their points of differ- 
ence, and these were many, were well 
matched. Both were essentially crit- 
ical by temperament. Both, by slow 
and severe thought, had freed them- 
selves, like Carlyle, from the strict 
Puritanism in which they had been 
born and reared. They had “come out 
of Houndsditch,” as Carlyle said in his 
violent way; but both would be loth to 
use any such phrase of contempt. For, 
unlike Sartor, Stephen and Norton were 
intensely full of sympathy, and as all 
fine critics do, they both saw much to 
respect in the men and the ideas with 
which they had parted. Norton, like 
his English friend, had an ardent con- 
fidence in Progress as an end and in 
the future of the People in their re- 
spective countries. And if Norton had 
no such immense literary activity as 
Stephen, and no such extended influ- 
ence over the field of letters and the 
whole academic world, Norton had a 
passionate love of art, of poetry, of me- 
dieval devotion and charm which was 
almost a closed book to Stephen. 

To bring to an end these brief remi- 
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nisceences, if we tried to sum up in a 
phrase Norton's special gift, it lay, I 
think, in his power of discriminating 
sympathy. Norton's genius was at 
once critical and yet appreciative, inci- 
sive and enthusiastic. To combine both 
temperaments in equal force is rare. 
Many men are keen judges, able to 
probe errors and defects. Not a few 
are ardent lovers of causes and ideas. 
But sympathy is too often ready to 
cover failings, as criticism is too prone 
to exaggerate them. Norton was not 
easily satisfied, and he was far from 
being a friend of everyone who pleased 
him, or a believer in every cause 
wherein he saw faith and hope. The 
sensitive nature of Ruskin exactly de- 
scribed the incalculable benefit he de- 
rived from intimacy with Norton. 
Ruskin wrote “to me his infinitely va- 
ried and loving praise became a con- 
stant motive to exertion and aid in ef- 
fort; yet he never allowed in me the 
slightest violation of the laws either 
of good writing or social prudence 
without instant blame or warning.” 

Many a man can say how Norton's 
leving and yet discriminating praise be- 
came to him a motive to action and aid 
in effort. When he saw real ground to 
encourage a political worker or a liter- 
ary movement, his sympathetic cheer 
acted as an inspiration. For my own 
part, I remember how, about the time 
of the first Trades Union Commission 
in 1867, when a few of us were strug- 
gling against general and bitter oppo- 
sition to have the claims of Labor 
fairly heard, it was Norton’s sympathy 
in letters to me which made me feel 
that our cause was not hopeless, that 
we were not facing obloquy in vain. 
And in many a battle on behalf of jus- 
tice, peace, and free thought, it was 
Norton's clear voice of Onward that 
made us work, trust and hope. 

Frederic Harrison. 
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THE NAVY SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


In the year 1660, Mr. Samuel Pepys 
ot the Admiralty (and lately appointed 
Secretary to the two Generals of the 
Fleet) was writing, “He that can fancy 
a fleet like ours in her pride, with pen- 
dants loose, guns roaring, caps flying, 
and the loud ‘Vive le Roys’ echoed 
from one ship’s company to another, 
he and he only can apprehend the joy 
this enclosed vote was received with, 
or the blessing he thought himself pos- 
sessed of that bore it.” The occasion 
was the restoration of the very worth- 
less and witty Prince, Charles II, and 
Mr. Pepys, with many eminent persons 
whose joy was equally sincere with 
his own, was on his way to Schevening 
to embark the King for London. Such 
was the enthusiasm of that inveterate 
sight-seer, that he had nearly lost his 
power of sight-seeing for good and all, 
for “the gun over against my cabin I 
fired myself to the King, but holding 
my head too much over the gun I had 
nearly spoilt my right eye.” This. how- 
ever, was a trifling matter at so splen- 
did a moment. There were little awk- 
wardnesses, to be sure. The arms of 
the Commonwealth had to be pulled 
down throughout the ships, and the 
Royal Arms substituted, and even then 
there remained the ominous names 
Naseby, Speaker, Dunbar, and so forth, 
manifestly impossible for a gracious 
Majesty’s ear; and to be changed with 
all speed to Charles, Henrietta, and oth- 
ers of far less meaning than those 
stern reminders of the Ironsides and 
their iron age. And so amid saluting 
of guns and hissing of bullets (“all very 
gallant,” says Mr. Pepys) that fleet 
having accomplished its purpose. and 
received a promise from the King of a 
month’s pay (“I wish we had the 
money!” is Mr. Secretary’s comment), 
sails after many another into the past, 
and is seen no more. 
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But the vivid description of life 
atloat (to be read by all who love the 
sea!) leaves me considering how little 
comparatively had changed between 
the Navy of that date and the sur- 
roundings familiar to me in my early 
years of service, It may be a strong 
statement, but I verily believe we had 
more in common with the men of the 
Naseby and Dunbar, and could more 
fully have shared their point of view 
than we could that of the modern sea- 
man with all the appliances that have 
revolutionized modern warfare. 

Ships. guns, personnel—all approxi- 
mated far more nearly to the standard 
of Pepysian times than to those of the 
Dreadnought with her attendant torpe- 
do-destroyers and shore-haunting sub- 
marines. For between the Naseby and 
the ships of which I write (those com- 
posing the Channel Fleet of 1845) 
stretched a chain with little alteration 
in any link—amazingly little consider- 
ing the two hundred years that had 
elapsed. Still we waited on the wind 
for our propulsion, still human labor 
dragged and hauled and hove, and te 
most minds the coming era of steam 
meant and foretold as little as it could 
have done to Pepys himself. But 
nevertheless the end was at hand, and 
this fleet was the last in which the 
whole tone of the antique Navy coult 
be or ever will be found. Those who 
were in it witnessed the passing of an 
vld system and the birth of a new one. 
alike in ship and gun, and from truck 
to keelson, and in the whole being of 
the fleet. The sailor-manh was depart- 
ing. The seaman was to take his 
place. 

In this fleet the officers of long past 
generations might have found sur- 
roundings congenial and comprehensi- 
bie. For the changes from the service 


known to that really great adminis- 
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trator, Samuel Pepys, had been so 
small, cautious, and gradual that 
though types merged into more modern 
types, there had never been a_ time 
when a man familiar with the past 
could say, “All around me is new.” 
But now, among these ships of 1845, 
which Hawke and Rodney might have 
handled, were the elements of change 
astounding and complete, which have 
in a few short years entirely trans- 
formed the naval weapon of attack and 
defence. Therefore the fleet is worthy 
ef remembrance, and perhaps not 
wholly destitute of lesson and reminder 
to the younger generation, if only for 
the fact that with means now so con- 
temptible in their eyes, and crews 
gathered up, as it were, by chance 
from the seaports, such ends had been 
accomplished as made a world’s won- 
der. For that noble gathering of line- 
of-battle ships (which I joined in 1845) 
represented not only the highest devel- 
opment of modern ideas, but also the 
triumph of the old wars. Amid the 
elder ships towered the famous Cano- 
pus, taken at the Nile and dating from 
t787. She headed a few consorts of 
nearly the same period, and with these, 
it was thought, could only serve as a 
background to exhibit the speed and 
perfection of younger sisters. 

Endeed, to test the rate of sailing and 
the sea-going qualities of these ships 
was the object of the fleet, and this at 
a time when, unknown and unrecog- 
nized, the knell of wind propulsion had 
struck, and such a gathering would be 
in a few years’ time as antiquated as 
Noah’s Ark! Will any man now living 
see in his lifetime a change as mo- 
mentous? It may be, for the coming 
of the aeroplane may foretell the oblit- 
eration of frontiers, whether by sea or 
land, and relegate the ocean to its sol- 
itudes once more, unfurrowed by the 
whirl of the screw, as by the throbbing 
oars of the triremes. 

We had no time for speculation then, 
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for it was the transition time between 
press-gung and training-ships, and to 
get a crew together from all quarters 
meant infinite labor and cajolery—the 
quick completion of this part of the 
business depending very much on the 
captain’s character as it ran abroad in 
the seaport towns. A strict flogging 
captain held his own and secured his 
men without difficulty, so long as it 
was felt he was just (“A beast, but a 
just beast!’ to quote the schoolboy). 
whilst captains who substituted a 
black list for the cat, might and did 
whistle for their men. This is a fact. 
let. the humanitarians explain it as they 
will. 

No official regulations existed on the 
subject of punishment, the matter was 
left to the captains, and there can be 
no doubt that many men preferred a 
short and sharp five minutes at the 
gangway to a long-drawn-out black list 
beginning with drinking six-watered 
grog on the quarter-deck and ending 
with a month of carrying a hammock 
from eight to ten every evening with 
two 32-pounder shot lashed in it. I 
have not infrequently seen fifteen or 
twenty men thus punished together, 
and { remember a man weighted in this 
way and compelled to stand on the 
quarter-deck hammock nettings who 
(as the commander was going on the 
poop) flung the hammock down and at- 
tempted to jump overboard. Luckily 
he was caught in the nick of time. The 
whole system was thoroughly bad, and 
it is good to realize that these aimless 
and brutal punishments have disap- 
peared as they were bound to do with 
the higher education and civilization of 
the lower deck. There is still, how- 
ever, much to be understood and re- 
vised in connection with all our disci- 
plinary punishments. 

Eventually the crews were com- 
pleted, and happy was the captain who, 
as they filed before him, recognized 
half as old man-of-war’s men, for the 
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rest were probably riff-raff, on whom 
weary hours of work must be spent be- 
fore they could be licked into shape, 
and therefore much depended on the 
nucleus of older hands, and the exam- 
ple they were likely to set. 

The admiral in command. when I 
joined the fleet, was Sir William Par- 
ker, the most distinguished officer of 
the day and a veteran of the glorious 
June 1—fought fifty-two years previ- 
ously. His captains also dated from 
the old war, and were wedded to the 
system to which (as they believed) the 
country owed its magnificent suprem- 
acy on the sea. 

The officers, with few exceptions, 
were content to be practical sailors 
enly, They had nothing to do with the 
navigation of the ship or the rating of 
the chronometers. That was entirely 
in the hands of the master, and no 
other had any real experience or re- 
sponsibility in the matter. lor ex- 
ample—I recall a captain whose ship 
was at Spithead. He was ordered by 
signal to go to the assistance of a 
ship on shore at the back of the Isle of 
Wight. In reply he hoisted “Ina- 
bility. The master is ashore.” He 
was asked, “Are the other officers on 
board?” and signalled “Yes.” But to 
the repeated order, “Proceed immedi- 
ately,” he again hoisted “Inability,” 
and remained entrenched in this deter- 
mination until a pilot was sent to assist 
him. 

There was nothing surprising in all 
this, amazing as it sounds in present- 
day conditions, for the education of the 
midshipman, apart from seamanship, 
consisted of the rules of thumb for 
working the ship’s reckoning and the 
practical use of the sextant and arti- 
ficial horizon, and even this could only 
be had in ships carrying a naval in- 
structor, Where a gunnery lieutenant 
was present they were taught great 
gun and cutlass drill, but at least half 
of them, serving in the smaller ships, 
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had none of these advantages and 
never even increased the knowledge of 
arithmetic with which they had 
started in the service. 

Mast-heading (known to all readers 
of Marryat) had ceased, but they were 
subjected to the oddest punishments, 
such as standing on the bitts, or not 
unfrequently on the capstan as the 
unechor was being hove up—the men at 
the bars grinning as they whirled the 
hapless mite round. 

A bad old custom prevailed among 
themselves, known as “cutting out.” 
In plain English the midshipmen of the 
night watches would break into the 
steward’s pantry (and sometimes even 
the wardroom pantry was not spared) 
with the object of stealing as many eat- 
ables as they could lay hands on. But 
we never regarded this as dishonesty. 
It was buccaneering and brought a 
certain amount of honor and glory to 
its successful exponents, as the follow- 
ing parody, current in the gunroom, 
will prove. 


I dreamt that 1 stood on the Monarch's 
decks 
With the youngsters by my side. 
And of all the flower of the “cutters 
out” 
That I was the hope and pride. 


Il dreamt, though things are not what 
they seem, 
1 had collared the whole of a fowl, 
And I also dreamt the jovial dream, 
That I found some grog in a bowl. 


Then I dreamt that one of the hungry 
host, 

Stood out my fowl to claim, 

But I also dreamt, which pleased me 
most, 

That I wolfed it all the same. 

This cutting out. by the way, cost the 
service one of its most brilliant Intel- 
lects—James Hannay, afterwards Con- 
sul at Barcelona. He left it when a 
midshipman as the result of what was 
simply a hungry boy's frolic. A 
truly remarkable man—editor, essayist, 
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scholar, and novelist, No better pic- 
ture of the Navy at this time can be 
found than in his books, but all his 
thoughts and speech concerning it were 
touched with a certain bitterness that 
was possibly the result of this early 
experience. 

Life was quite in a Marryat vein, as 
far as “the young gentlemen” were 
concerned, but, indeed, it was all of a 
piece. The ships themselves were 
armed, equipped, and disciplined on the 
same lines as those that had fought 
with Jervis. Even uniform had not 
settled into a routine. In one ship 
might be seen tailcoats, epaulettes, and 
tall chimney-pot hats decorated with 
gold lace looped to a button. In an- 
other, senior officers would appear in 
round jackets with epaulettes, and blue 
eloth caps to which, in smart ships, a 
gold chin-stay might be added. 

Amongst the men the common dress 
of sailors was usual, but vagaries ow- 
ing to the whim of a captain here and 
there were to be seen. I remember the 
crew of the Caledonia, in compliment 
to her name, appearing in Scotch caps 
adorned with a tartan band, and with 
the oddest effect. The only wonder 
was that the line was drawn at kilts. 

Things were all as they drifted, in 
happy-go-lucky fashion, and the Navy 
had not begun to consciously take stock 
either of its virtues or its short-com- 
ings; but change was upon us, all the 
same, and heated discussions were be- 
ginning between the younger school 
and the partisans of the old order. 
This, and the question of which ship 
was smartest in exercise aloft, occu- 
pied those who thought at all. Gun- 
nery was quite out of it, in our consid- 
eration, beyond the points of rapid 
loading and firing, for it was believed 
that every action would be at close 
quarters. And the  paddle-wheel 
steamers attached to the fleet were 
viewed with equal indifference. 

They were “dirty old smoke-jacks,” 
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and might possibly be of use in tow- 
ing—that was all, and with a certain 
amount of reason, for it was evident 
that the cumbrous paddle-wheel and 
the revolving cranks could be rendered 
useless by one well-placed shot. There 
was obviously no future for this type 
in the service, and sails would continue 
to waft us as they had done from the 
beginning. So we thought; but one day 
a long, low craft, barque-rigged, and 
possessing no outward sign of a 
steamer but the funnel, joined the 
fleet. She was the Rattler, the first 
man-of-war screw ship. We viewed 
her with interest, but did not realize 
her significance. Pitted against her 
in every trial was the Alecto—a paddle 
sloop of equal tonnage and _ horse- 
power—the Rattler an easy first in all 
circumstances. Finally, they were 
lashed stern to stern in a “pull devil, 
pull baker” grip, and ordered to put 
forth all their strength to see which 
could tow the other—a strange scene 
which I well remember. It was a calm 
day, with a long, heaving swell. 
Alecto’s paddles were revolving and 
churning the foam like a whale in a 
flurry, while a slight ripple under the 
Rattler’s stern alone showed that there 
was power at work, But it was power 
to some purpose, though so little de- 
monstrative. Alecto, in spite of fran- 
tic struggles, was dragged slowly 
astern, and the era of the screw had 
begun. Another demonstration was to 
follow. Not many days later the new- 
comer was ordered to take station on 
the weather quarter of the old Canopus, 
and both ships under sail ran before a 
fresh gale for the fleet rendezvous. 

In these circumstances, according to 
the experience of centuries, Canopus 
should have run a small sloop out of 
sight. But it did not come off. The 
Rattler, with only a rag of a topsail and 
foresail, kept her place easily, and at 
the close of the day the captain of 
Canopus signalled his astonishment 
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thus, “Never saw a ship of your ton- 
nage equal to you.” The long, lean, flat 
floor of the newcomer had done the 
trick. Yet the performance passed out 
of our minds. We did not realize that 
she had doomed our white wings as 
well as the clumsy paddles of the 
“smoke-jacks,” 

Indeed I think the mental attitude of 
those days differed from these chiefly 
in the incurious and unexpectant man- 
ner in which any possibility of change 
or novelty was met. It was natural 
enough. We were not accustomed to 
the quick clash of opinion, nor to the 
succession of inventions, one supplant- 
ing the other, which would be bewil- 
dering if they had not almost ex- 
hausted the human capacity for won- 
der. 

Even later, steam was considered by 
the old school to be more of a compli- 
cation than anything else. There is a 
venerable yarn of a captain affection- 
ately known as “Johnny,” and a mem- 
ber of a very old Cornish family, which 
illustrates its difficulties. Running up 
harbor under steam and sail, he short- 
ened sail, and came to an anchor in 
handsome style so far as that was con- 
cerned, but unfortuntely kept his en- 
gines going with disastrous result. 
Standing on the bridge he was heard 
to lament in his West Country drawl 
with its illimitable e’s— 


O deere—O deere! I forgot I waur a 
steamer! 


Thus, when the signal flew, “Prepare 
to try rate of sailing,” it was a matter 
of as much moment as if sails were to 
be our means of transit for ever, as 
indeed we believed they would be. 

A typical trial took place off Lisbon 


in 1847. The beautiful little Burydice 
(the same that thirty-three years later 
was lost with all hands off the Isle of 
Wight) was sent fifteen miles to lee- 
ward and hove to. The rest of the 
fleet, eight sail of the line, and four 
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frigates, were formed in line abreast 
nnd waited--the modern ships Queen. 
Aibion, Superb, and Vanguard to com- 
pete with the old Hibernia, Trafalgar. 
Rodney, and Canopus. The frigates 
were flyers by themselves. A fresh 
breeze and smooth water favored the 
modern ships, and, at the signal, helms 
were put up and with studding sails on 
both sides the lines raced round the 
Furydice and beat back to the starting- 
point. We shall not see such a sight 
again--neither we nor our children. 
There are others remaining and to 
come well worthy the delight of a sea- 
man, but those winged and beautiful 
creatures of the ocean are gone, and 
how much of the romance and wonder 
of the sea from Argo downwards they 
have taken with them, only those who 
have seen the old and the new can 
judge. For they went with the wind’s 
and the sea’s will, or with an infinitely 
feminine grace and dexterity outwit- 
ting and evading, while seeming to 
obey the conditions of their environ- 
ment. There is grandeur in the thrust 
of a steel mass against the staggering 
weight of opposing storm and ocean. 
forced onward by the dogged power of 
steam, but the snowy pyramid leaning 
up into the blue of the sky, or shud- 
dering down close-reefed into nothing- 
ness against the skeleton outline of 
masts and yards before the onslaught 
of the gale, made as inevitable a call 
on human sympathy as the full plu- 
maged or the wounded flight of a bird. 

It was soon evident that the golden 
apple lay between Superb and the old 
Canopus. In the run down Superb 
gained eighty yards and _ reaching 
Eurydice she shortened sail, reefed and 
braced up as smartly as could be. But 
she had a smarter ship behind her. 
Quick as thought Canopus saw that 
there was room left to shoot up 
on Superb’s weather-beam, so with 
studding-sail sheets flying and yards 
crinding up, scraped 


she Eurndice's 
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spanker-boom and shot to windward of 
her rival, turning her gain on the run 
down into dead loss. Then came the 
beat back. The hammocks were piped 
down, and every one turned in with a 
32-pound shot for a bedfellow, since it 
was believed that the swing of the 
weight accelerated the speed. The 
wind and the sea got up too, and that 
suited the old French liner as she fled 
home “sweeping the crests like a sea- 
gull,” and leaving all her consorts be- 
hind her. ‘Therefore, at the close of 
the day when the Admiral signalled 
“Take up stations in order of sailing, 
Canopus had beat Superb by eighty 
yards, and the rest of the fleet, led by 
Vanguard, were from two to six thou- 
sand yards’ astern. I was young 
enough to rejoice, because of the old 
fighter’s glorious history, and half te 
believe that when the moon was up, 
ghosts in queue and epaulette, very 
stiff and scarred and weather-beaten, 
might walk the quarter-deck that night 
and be proud that she still could hold 
her own on the seas they had swept 


” 


so often. 

The competition between the ships 
at exercise aloft was as keen—almost 
unbelievable to a generation for which 
the word “aloft” has lost its meaning. 
Wonderful and thrilling were the rec- 
ords gained by constant practice backed 
with every dodge known to officers and 
men. The fleet lying with lower yards 
and topmasts struck would (the smart- 
est) have their royal yards across in 
less than five minutes, and the rest 
would not be far behind. Boats were 
hoisted out, armed, and sent away for 
service in twenty minutes. All very 
well in its way, and cultivating valua- 
ble qualities, but there was a disas- 
trous side to it as well. To obtain this 
high polish of efficiency it was the cus- 
tom to exercise the men after evening 
muster, when Jack, under the influ- 
ence of his supper grog, was reckless 


and excited with rivalry. This led to 
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a number of fatal accidents. Indeed, 
in our ship no less than eight lives 
were lost in a fortnight. Of course 
this was unprecedented, and the men's 
nerves got so jumpy as a result that 
drill aloft had to be knocked off for 
awhile. But what would the Press of 
to-day have had to say to such a 
butcher's bill. 

The last accident was singular in its 
effect. The topsails had been three 
times double-reefed and furled, but not 
to the commander’s satisfaction. The 
last time a man quivering with eager- 
ness, missed his grasp, fell from aloft 
and was instantly killed. The yards 
were just about to be lowered a 
fourth time. The work stopped, dead 
silence ensued, no one moved, and 
every eye turned to the commander. It 
Was one of those moments when dis- 
cipline hangs visibly in the balance, 
nnd human nature may tilt the scale, 
without a moment's warning. He too 
paused for a moment, looked at the 
cruel mark on the snowy deck, and 
then in a subdued manner gave the or- 
der, “Trim the yards. Call the watch,” 
It was all over, and a visible stir of re- 
lief ran through the clustering men 
swarmed as they were like bees in the 
rigging. 

A change from the fleet cruises and 
competitions was a run to the West In- 
dies on trooping service. We carried 
some 450 officers and men to Jamaica, 
and it was jovial work for us all, for 
the officers were good fellows in every 
sense of the word. To our old purser 
if was nothing less than a godsend, the 
system still prevailing under which the 
pursers received nominal pay of from 
£50 to £90 a year, and made their pick- 
ings on every article of food or clothes 
required by the men. It was indeed 
roughly calculated that a purser might 
reckon each man as a pound a year to 
his income, and therefore in a line-of- 
battle ship with 900 or 1000 men, he 
was by far the best-paid officer. No 
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doubt these customs were of immemo- 
rial antiquity, but it was a pernicious 
business and led to much mean and 
sometimes dishonest practice. 

I recall an absurd instance at Ja- 
maica. The captain was away, and the 
commander gave us permission to have 
a Dignity ball (familiar to all readers of 
Marryat) on board. For this occasion 
we needed a good supply of purser's 
dips to light the quarter-deck, but the 
purser happened to be on shore, and in 
his absence the steward was ordered to 
supply them. Music, dancing and fun 
were in full swing, when the old man 
arrived alongside, and reaching 
quarter-deck his avaricious eye fell on 
perhaps a hundred of his dips flicker- 
ing under the awnings. It was too 
much to be borne. Rage for a moment 
kept him silent, then, rushing round 
the deck with a sputter of fury, he 
blew out every dip in succession until 
sinking perfectly exhausted into a 
chair, he swore that we were all in a 
conspiracy to cheat him out of his hon- 
orable profits. The commander equally 
exhausted with laughter at his antics. 
our concern, and the sudden collapse 
of the festivities and = en- 
treated until dip by dip we extracted a 
little light. Our dark bright-eyed part- 
ners laughed at the whole thing, *“Massa 
Purser he berry angry,” they said, 
every fresh development of his wrath 
sending them into fresh convulsions, 
until, forgetting the whole thing, they 
turned to again and danced until the 
last dip had flickered out. 

“Blood,” said Mrs. Micawber on a 
celebrated occasion, “cannot be 
tained from a and, with 
orable exceptions, it was certainly very 
difficult to liberality from a 
purser. 

Our educational processes were on a 
par with all the rest. When I joined 
the Excellent as acting mete in 1849 the 
authorities were glad to secure even 
senior unpassed midshipmen, on condi- 
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tion of their remaining to study for 
gunnery when they had qualified at the 
College as lieutenants. It may be 
imagined that the examinations were 
often absurd in the extreme from the 
absolute lack of opportunity and en- 
couragement given to many youngsters. 
I remember we all pulled through the 
manual part somehow, and were then 
summoned before Captain Chads (com- 
manuding the E.recllent) for the final 
There was no abler or kinder 
rather 


viva voce. 
examiner, but he possessed, or 
Was possessed by, a perfectly volcanic 
energy, Which exploded with extermin- 
ating results at unexpected junctures. 
He was examining a youngster brought 
up in the shade of a small craft with- 
out the advantage of a naval in- 
structor, and whose degree of mathe- 
matical knowledge thus hand- 
somely illustrated. 

Ile was asked what 


was 


proportion the 
pounder car- 
After a deep 


charge of a sixty-eight 
ronade bore to the shot. 
reflection he hazarded: 

“One twenty-fifth, sir,” 
ful eye on the captain. 

“Oh, Mr. X, think again; 
again!’ was the exhortation. 

X did think again, if such a process 
can be thus described, but even wider 
of the mark. TV inally he was told that 
it was one-twelfth, 

“Now Mr. X what is the answer?” 

X reflected still more deeply, but the 
conundrum was beyond him until the 
kindly chief said in prompting tones: 

“Come, Mr. X what is the twelfth 
part of sixty-eight?” 

I can never forget his countenance 
when, with a ray of intelligence light- 
ing up his features, X replied: 

“Twenty, sir.” 

The captain stared aghast at X and 
X equally aghast at him, and unfortu- 
nately in the breathless silence that en- 
sued I broke down into perfectly un- 
controllable laughter in which the oth- 
crs joined. But I was the victim. 


with a hope- 
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the cabin, sir,’ the chief 
shouted, “and never dare to enter it 
again.” One does not argue with the 
captain when his arms are gyrating in 
the air and his face is scarlet with 
fury. I found myself contemplating a 
shut door with a sense that X had per- 
haps on the whole made less of a fool 
of himself than I. Indeed, it took all 
the diplomacy and mediation of the 
gunnery lieutenant (an old messmate), 
und a very chastened demeanor on my 
own part, to effect another entry. 

I would not willingly end on this 
note. Let me recall what men the old 
Navy bred, giving one of a type that 
i am thankful to say was not alto- 
gether uncommon. A little later than 
myself, in 1849, James Graham Good- 
enough, destined to fill so bright a page 
in naval annals, joined the FEvzcellent. 
His commanding talents, his popularity 
and training as an athlete ensured at- 
tention from high and low. He did not 
wear his heart on his sleeve—no man 
had a finer reserve when necessary— 
but he set himself very steadfastly to 
the neglected duty of helping the sea- 
men and boys of the ship, for whom 
at that time there few 
friending agencies, to the knowledge of 
a better life, and wherever he went he 
was attended by the veneration and 
jove of all who had hearts to feel what 
is greatest in human nature. This was 
in his youth. 

Many years later, when, as Commo- 
dere on the Australian Station (where 
I was one of his Captains), he lay dy- 
ing under the poisoned arrows of sav- 
uges, this lifelong instinct of service 
culminated in one supreme effort. In 
his agony he caused himself to be car- 
ried to the quarter-deck, and the ship's 
company to be summoned that he 
might bid his comrades farewell. 
There with his ebbing strength he 
pointed them to the guiding Star of his 
own life—that Star which never shone 
more serenely than in the hour of his 
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death. He entreated them to be val- 
iunt against the temptations so lavishly 
strewn in the sailor's way, adding. 
“Before I go back to die, I should like 
you all to say, ‘God bless you.” This, 
with one voice and very earnestly, they 
did, and he replied, “God bless you all 
with such happiness as he has given 
me.” He shook hands with all the 
petty officers, having a special word 
for each, and was then carried ex- 
hausted, but in perfect contentment of 
spirit to his cabin, saying, “I suppose 
there is nothing now to be done but to 
die quietly.” There was, indeed, no more, 


“and on the following day he answered 


te the high recall, which, for him, could 
never come too early or too late. 

I have pointed out many of the weak- 
nesses and follies of the old Navy, sep- 
arated as it was by so wide a gulf of 
thought and feeling frum the new, that 
I and other survivors wander like Sir 
Bedivere amongst “New men, strange 
faces, other minds,” But there 
things that abide, and as the sailors 
and fleet of my memory sail into the 
past, and become in their turn legend- 
ary and phantasmal, I will leave my 
readers to dwell on this scene of heroic 
valediction, unparalleled so far as I 
know in the service. For, to quote the 
zreat Dean of Westminster's stately 
words: “In Goodenough self was ab- 
sorbed in duty, duty was transfigured 
into happiness, and death 
lowed up in victory.” 

That is real, is true. Customs 
change, science consigns our vaunted 
knowledge to the scrap-heap; laurels 
wither, and the dust gathers on colors 
that men once dyed with the crimson 
of their blood and thought it little. 
But in so far as the old navy made and 
rested on men like Goodenough. its 
work was founded on a rock, and it 
transmitted to the younger fleets the 
imperishable splendor of duty which it 
had received untarnished from its own 
steadfast ancestors, 
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HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
By M. E. FRANcIs 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 


CHAPTER X. 

The doctor, who arrived shortly af- 
der Kitty had been put to bed under the 
joint supervision of Mrs. Hardy and 
Louisa, declared that the girl had sus- 
tained a slight concussion of the brain 
und must be kept very quiet. It was 
subsequently discovered that Kitty 
was suffering more from the shock to 
the system than any actual damage 
caused by the fall. She kept her 
roow tor two or three weeks, visited 
trequeutly by her father, who gazed at 
her with an air of puzzled dejection, 
and evidently considered her plight as 
unaccountable as_ pitiable. Louisa 
clumped up and down to and from the 
sick room, full of delighted importance, 
startling the invalid every now and 
then by some unwelcome attention or 
extraordinary suggestion. Kitty, in- 
deed, waved away the black pudding, 
which choice delicacy Louisa had im- 
ported from her and 
brought up frizzling on the point of a 
fork,. with the announcement that 
‘twas terble nourishin’; she found 
it more difficult to dispose of the sug- 
gestion that Louisa’s mother should 
come and sit with her, being such a 
tulented person when there was sick- 
ness about, and she was moved to 
weak laughter when the girl observed 
one day with « portentous face that 
“Farmer Hardy ‘ud only be doin’ right 
if he’d have thikky mare shot for fear 
she might go mad.” 

“There was a dog shot at our place 
along o° that,” she added, sagaciously. 

“But the mare didn’t bite me,” said 
Kitty, still laughing. 

“Ah, there’s no knowin’, no knowin’ 
what it mid turn to,” responded 
Louisa. “She did do you a mischief 
2ll for nothin, an’, if you'll excuse me, 


own home, 


miss, you don't seem quite in your 
wits since. It’s always best to be on 
the safe side,” pursued Louisa, sagely. 
“There, Mrs. Sibley, what do live next 
door to we, she did have a cat killed 
what come an’ scratched her little boy 
for nothin’. When a beast do go tu 
hurt ye for nothin’ ‘tis best to have en 
destroyed.” 

The most unwelcome of all Kitty's 
visitors was Mrs. Turnworth, who, 
with most charitable intent, caused the 
hapless patient a deal of weariness and 
discomfort. Not a day passed that 
she did not uplift her voice in perpet- 
ually renewed astonishment as to the 
extraordinary manner in which the ac- 
cident had come about. Riding a 
horse of Farmer Hardy’s! How was 
such a thing possible? What had her 
father been thinking of? How could 
the girls themselves have so far for- 
gotten their position! And, was it true 
—could the inconceivable silly tale 
which had reached Mrs. Turnworth’'s 
ears have any semblance of foundation 
—that Farmer Hardy had himself car 
ried Kitty home? At this point Kitty 
would invariably begin to writhe upon 
her pillows, and if Bess was in the 
room she would wildly endeavor to 
change the conversation. 

One morning Mrs. Turnworth 
surprised to encounter Mr. Leslie him- 
self in the hall. 

“Good morning, John. 
often see you about.” 

“1 thought I'd keep about this morn- 
ing.” rejoined Mr. Leslie, who was 
clasping his hands tightly behind him. 

“I'm just on my way upstairs to see 
Kitty. How long this wretched busi- 
ness lasts, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” rejoined he; “there’s nothing 
for it but rest and quiet.” 


wis 


One does not 
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As he remained firmly planted in 
front of her, barring the approach to 
the narrow stairs, Mrs. Turnworth 
gave him a little tap on the arm. 

“Let me pass, will you? I can't 
walk through you, you know.” 

“No,” said Mr. Leslie, “you can't 
walk through me. That's why I'm 
here. The child didn’t sleep after your 
last visit, therefore I think you'd bet- 
ter discontinue them for the present.” 

“Really!” ejaculated Mrs. Turnworth, 
with a sneering laugh. “It's quite 
new to find you enacting the part of 
the fond parent, John.” 

Mr. Leslie unclasped his hands, 
brought them round within range of 
vision, examined his nails critically and 
tucked them safely away again. 

“ll let you know when she comes 
downstairs,” he remarked. ‘That's all 
that need be said, I think.” 

“Well, I suppose I may my 
jelly and the other dittle comforts back 
again,” cried Mrs. Turnworth, indig- 
nantly. “If she won't see me, I pre- 
sume she won't care to accept favors 


carry 


" 


from me! 

“Very likely not,” 
cousin. “IT was not 
been bringing—little comforts.” 

“The girl would have fared badly if 
I hadn't,” retorted she. “You never 
see beyond the end of your nose, John 
Leslie. If you did you'd find out for 
yourself that little comforts are rari- 
ties here!” 

Having implanted this 
caught up her basket and went out of 
the house. 

Mr. Leslie remained at his post un- 
til he heard the gate swing to behind 
her, and then went meditatively up- 
stairs to his daughter’s room. 

Kitty was sifting up in a dressing- 
gown, beside a very small fire. Her 
face looked pinched and pale. As she 
occupied the only available arm-chair, 
Bess, sitting opposite to her, was con- 
strained to content herself with an or- 
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dinary  cane-seated,  straight-backed 
one. The latter’s expression was dolo- 
rous in the extreme. Her hair was un- 
tidy and her little nose red with cold. 
The room looked miserable enough 
with its carpetless boards and uncur- 
tained windows. 

Mr, Leslie gazed from one daughter 
to the other, and then began to walk up 
and down without speaking, as was his 
puzzled or annoyed. 
towards him, smiling 


when 
glanced 


custom 
Kitty 
faintly. 

“You carried the day, father, after 
all. Cousin Marian is gone, isn't 
she?” 

“She’s gone.” returned he, pausing 
and gazing at her with a perplexed air. 
“She took her jelly with her. Is it 
not possible,” he went on, with digni- 
tied displeasure, “for any one to make 
jelly in this house? I should have 
thought jelly was a simple thing to 
make.” 

“Let's ask Louisa!” cried Bess, 
springing up and laughing. “Perhaps 
she knows how to make jelly, or per- 
haps Cox would act as chef. He could 
meditate as long as he liked while it 
was clearing.” 

“Well, then,” 
as he 


. 
said Mr. Leslie, quite 

moved towards the 
door, “you had better see to it, Bess, 
that your sister has such little comforts 


seriously, 


us are necessary for her. There’s no 
reason why comfort should be a rarity 
in this house—none whatever. Kitty 
is, of course, unable to look after things 
at present, but you, Bess, are quite— 
able-bodied. I beg that you will hold 
the reins of government with a firmer 
hand, my dear.” 

Bess looked after him with a comical 
air, and, when the door was closed, 
burst into irreverent laughter. 

“T'll hold the reins of government as 
tight as he likes.” she cried, “but I 
doubt if my odd team will get on any 
faster. The colt—isn’t Louisa just 
like a colt?—will run amok as usual, 
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and poor old decrepit Cox will hobble 
on in his own way. Shall we ask him 
if he knows how to make jelly, Kitty?” 

“Don’t be silly, darling. I wish 
Cousin Marian wouldn’t come here to 
worry father.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t worry much,” re- 
turned Bess, growing gloomy again. 
“He doesn’t worry anything like I do.” 
(When Bess’s feelings moved her her 
grammar was apt to become more er- 
ratic than usual.) “You don’t seem to 
mind when I worry, Kitty. You don't 
seem to think anything of the s-s-sacri- 
fices I'm making for you!” 

“My darling, I didn’t know you had 
been making sacrifices for me. Is that 
what has upset you?” 

“Farmer Hardy,” said Bess, guiping 
down a sob, “Farmer Hardy met me 
just now, and he said—he said—I 
didn’t seem in my usual spirits—how 
can I be, with you ill, and Christmas 
so near, and everything so hateful?” 

This was said with an air of fresh 
injury, but Kitty uttered no sympa- 
thetic response, continuing, however, to 
gaze at her sister with great anxiety. 

“So I said I wasn’t feeling very 
cheerful,” continued Bess, “and he 
asked if I should like another ride on 
the pony, and said he would stay quite 
close to me all the time, and would 
take care I didn’t fall off.” 

“Well?” asked Kitty, breathlessly. 

“Well, I refused,” said Bess, with a 
groan of anguish. “I told him I 
thought you wouldn't like it, and I re- 
fused.” 

Kitty began to roll her head about on 
the cushion of her chair; her cheeks 
were flushed, and she looked vexed. 

“I think I'll go back to bed,” she 
said after a pause, “my head aches.” 

“Well, I must say you are rather un- 
grateful,” remarked Bess with a virtu- 
ous air. “Poor father took all the 
trouble to quarrel with Cousin Marian 
on your account, and I gave up a 
great treat entirely to oblige you, and 
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you are not a bit pleased. jut get 
back to bed if you want to. I am 
sure it’s not so very gay sitting here.” 

Thereupon Bess marched out of the 
room in a state of tearful indignation; 
all the miseries of her actual plight pre- 
senting themselves to her lively imagi- 
nation in the darkest colors, while the 
unknown future loomed ahead, gloomy, 
unbearable. 

Mrs. Hardy came upon her presently, 
sobbing behind a haystack, and in re- 
sponse to her kind and somewhat 
alarmed queries, Bess poured forth her 
tale of woe. 

“And there's Christmas coming,” she 
cried; “we always used to be so jolly 
and merry at Christmas—we had heaps 
of friends at Oxford. But now father 
and Kitty and I will have to sit down 
in our poky little parlor and eat a 
skinny turkey—lI don’t suppose we can 
afford a good one—all by ourselves. 
And Louisa is sure to make a mess of 
the pudding,” she added. 

“Dear heart alive!” ejaculated 
becea, full of commiseration. 

“I knew you'd feel for us, Mrs. 
Hardy,” said Bess, suddenly exchang- 
ing her shrill voice of lamentation for a 
flute-like and caressing tone. “You 
and Mr. Hardy are always so jolly 
together, and you have that nice. big. 
bright room to sit in, and you'll be so 
cosy and comfortable, with lots of 
friends and relations round you per- 
haps, and keeping Christmas in the 
hearty, old-fashioned way—no show— 
no hollow shams——” 

Bess stopped at length, breathless 
with her own eloquence. Rebecca, 
who had been smiling and nodding and 
staring throughout this speech, in a 
highly flattered but somewhat mystified 
condition, continued to gaze at the girl 
during the ensuing pause with a re- 
flective air. 

“Of course there's your papa to be 
thought on.” she said, after a moment. 
“It wouldn't do to forget he.” 


Re- 
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“Oh dear no,” said Bess, “I don’t 
forget him—but it will be just as mis- 
erable for him as it is for us.” 

“Ah, sure, it will!” agreed Rebecca, 
still reflectively. “But a gentleman 
same as he ’ud be like to be very par- 
ticular, wouldn’t he?” 

“Poor, dear father! it’s not much use 
his being particular now,” rejoined 
Bess, with a sigh. “He has to put up 
with what he can get!” 

“And that’s true,” agreed Mrs. 
Hardy, with a relieved expression. 
“Well, there, don’t you fret no more, 
Miss Bess, my dear. Do ‘ee run in 
door out o° the rain, you'll get a bad 
cold, certain sure, and that won't mend 
matters.” 

“She might have been a bit more 
sympathetic,” groaned Bess to herself, 
as she turned reluctantly towards the 
house. 

On the following morning Rebecca 
came down from the. Hill with a coun- 
tenance wreathed in smiles, and never- 
theless a certain diffidence in speech 
and manner. She carried a_ great 
bunch of Christmas roses, which, after 
some hesitation, she presented to Bess. 
cutting short the girl’s effusive thanks 
by confessing that it was not she who 
thought of them, but Stephen. 

“There, as I was comin’ down along, 
I did meet en wi’ this ‘ere girt posy. 
an’ he says, ‘You’d best take it to the 
Little Farm since you be a-goin’ there.’ 
(He knowed I wer a-comin’ here, d'ye 
see, for him an’ me had talked together 
about it last night.) ‘Well,’ I says, 
‘they be beauties’—not meanin’ to 
praise ‘em, but just to pass the re- 
mark. ‘Which o’ the young ladies 
must I give ’em to? I says. ‘Oh to 
both,’ says he, an’ he goes away a 
step or two and then he comes back 
an’ he says, ‘No, give ’em to Miss Bess,’ 
says he. So I reckon you're the fa- 
vorite,” added Rebecca waggishly. 

Bess clapped her hands. “How 
nice of him! Do tell him I think it’s 
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awfully nice of him, Mrs. Hardy! 
Kitty, aren’t they lovely—such inno- 
cent, pure-looking things! We shall 
have a bit of Christmas after all, you 
see!” 

“And there’s another thing,” resumed 
Rebecca, beaming with good nature, 
yet nevertheless speaking with that odd 
shyness before mentioned. “I was 
a-talkin’ to Stephen last night and a- 
tellin’ him how lonesome you do find 
yourselves, and what a dull Christmas 
you do seem to expect, and we 
thought—both on us—at least I thought 
and he agreed—that if you didn’t think 
it too great a liberty—if ye could put 
up wi’ our plain old-fayshioned ways. 
and was willin’ for to jine us up yon- 
der—why ye'd be heartily welcome— 
heartily welcome.” 

Kitty, who had been silent hitherto. 
stretched out her hand and pulled the 
good woman's face down to hers, while 
Bess expressed her jubilation in her 
usual way by dancing around the 
room. 

“If you'll not think it too great a 
liberty, my dear,” reiterated Rebecca, 
after warmly kissing Kitty. 

“I think there never was any one so 
kind and good as you,” murmured 
Kitty, “that’s what I think!” 

“Except Mr. Hardy,” interpolated 
Bess. “It's awfully good of him, too, 
for I'm afraid he'll find us rather in the 
way.” 

“But what about father?” said Kitty 
in a low voice. “It's not that he 
wouldn't be just as grateful as we 
are,” she explained hastily, as Rebecca 
was about to speak, “it’s only that 
he’s so shy—and so fond of shutting 
himself up.” 

“You leave father to me,” cried Bess. 
“IT can’t ask him now because he's 
busy, but I'll choose the right moment. 
and let you know this afternoon. I 
know he'll say yes.” 

“Thank you, Missy,” said Rebecca 
gratefully. “Well, I'll be trottin’ 
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home along, for these be busy times 
wi’ me. There’s one thing though,” 
she added, turning on her way to the 
door, “one thing I ought to mention. 
My brother what do live over Stur- 
minster way—he and his family do al- 
ways dine wi’ us on Christmas day. 
1 hope you won't take as a insult if 
they do come this year too.” 

Both sisters cried out at the idea. 

“I did think for a minute,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Hardy, “of puttin’ ‘em off 
till Twelfth Day maybe, but Stephen 
he wouldn't hear on’t. ‘Nay, Rebecca,’ 
says he, ‘we can't disappoint your own 
folks, no matter what mid happen. If 
Mr. Leslie and the young ladies do 
come they'll take us as they do find 
“—” 

“Quite right,” said Kitty. 

“IT should think so indeed!” exclaimed 
Bess. 

Rebecca, however, looked dubious. 

“I d’ ‘low my brother an’ his folks 
‘ull surprise ye a bit though,” she said. 
“I bain’t Stephen’s equals myself, an’ 
I wasn’t his father’s equals. I was 
but housekeeper to old Hardy, ye 
know, Missy—” addressing Kitty. “He 
wasn’t what you mid call up to Ste- 
phen—Stephen has had a right down 
good eddicashion same as a lard mid 
have. There he did go to Branston 
grammar school year arter year, he 
did—top o’ the school he were. Wold 
Mr. Hardy, my husband, didn't have 
no eddicashion at all, so to speak, an’ 
I didn’t count myself his equals.” 

Here Rebecca, who had rambled 
somewhat far from the point in her 
anxiety to be explicit, paused to smile 
half nervously, half expectantly, upon 
the sisters. 

“Now, my brother,” she resumed, 
“he be quite a common man, he be so 
common as you could meet anywheres, 
an’ his missus, she’s a fine, tidy, 
sturdy piece, an’ needs to be, wi’ the 
long family they've got, but she bain’t 
no lady. You wouldn’t think it for a 


minute if you was to look 
said Mrs. Hardy earnestly. 

“Please don't talk like that,” cried 
itty, “you make me quite ashamed.” 

“And you know,” exclaimed Bess, 
“these things are only on the outside. 
I'm sure your sister-in-law’s a lady at 
heart.” 

“No, Miss,” rejoined Rebecca firmly, 
“she bain’t a lady nowheres. Don't 
you think it. Well, she be a-comin’ wi’ 
the children—five or six on ‘em. They 
are nice well-behaved little children, | 
will say,” she added grudgingly. 

Bess clapped her hands again. 

“It will be a real, real Christmas,” 
she cried ecstatically. “One can’t have 
a real Christmas without children. 
Oh, Mrs. Hardy, I think it will be 
delightful—I like the idea of the chil- 
dren best of all.” 

“And I like the kind thought best,” 
said Kitty, smiling gratefully in Mrs. 
Hardy's face. 

Bess succeeded in persuading her 
father to accept the invitation with 
greater ease than she had anticipated. 
Mr. Leslie was really fond of his chil- 
dren whenever he had time to think 
about them, and of late Kitty’s lan- 
guid condition and Bess’s lowness of 
spirits had, in a manner, forced them- 
selves upon his notice. 

He was vaguely distressed at the 
existing state of affairs, but found him- 
self unable to cope with it. It was 
certainly absolutely necessary that he 
should have unlimited facilities for 
writing; as money—one of the paltry 
necessaries of existence—chanced to be 
scarce, the family must perforce dwell 
in a cheap and retired neighborhood, 
but it was not at all desirable that his 
girls should mope or make themselves 
unhappy. He had imagined that 
friends would come flocking round 
them in their new surroundings, in the 
same numbers as those to which they 
had hitherto been accustomed. But 
really Dorset folk were dull folk. No- 
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body had called at the Little Farm, and 
here was Bess informing him with 
tears, positively with tears, that the 
only house that was open to them at 
this festive season of Christmas was 
Hardy’s-on-the-Hill. 

True, the good people up yonder had 
ever shown themselves most civil and 
obliging, they were unobtrusive, more- 
over, and had evidently made clear to 
Bess that the accepting of the invita- 
tion by their tenants would be regarded 
by them as a very great favor. Mr. 
Leslie, wavering between dread of 
leaving his shell and his wish to grat- 
ify his little girls in this, the only 
way which seemed open to him. 
was finally entirely won over by a 
happy suggestion of his younger 
daughter. 

“It will be a real, real old-fashioned 
Christmas,” she pleaded, “quite Wash- 
ington Irving and Dickens—y. Mrs. 
Hardy said they always kept it in the 
real, plain, old-fashioned way—hearty 
nnd all that. Do say yes, father. Just 
think if we were asked to dine by Mr. 
Wardle!” 


This last phrase turned the 
scale, 
Mr. Leslie, who had been smiling 


somewhat hesitatingly, now allowed his 
face to clear altogether: he was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Dickens, and 
it was his custom to read “Pickwick” 
from cover to cover once at least every 
year. Withdrawing his hand from his 
pocket he patted Bess benignly on the 
shoulder. 

“That's an argument that cannot be 
resisted.” he said. ‘Tell the old lady— 
I mean Mrs. Hardy—that we accept 
her invitation with pleasure.” 
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Bess flew off to impart the tidings to 
Kitty. 

“We shall have father kissing Re- 
becca under the mistletoe,” she re- 
marked with a delighted giggle. 

There did indeed seem to be some 
slight foundation for the idea, for 
during the ensuing days Mr. Leslie was 
more than once discovered poring over 
a volume which was neither philosophi- 
cal nor scientific, and the plates of 
which bore the familiar signature 
“Phiz.” 

So much indeed was he under the 
influence of what Bess called the 
“Dickens-y spirit” appropriate to the 
season, that when Mrs. Turnworth 
presently wrote, overlooking her past 
injuries and metaphorically extending 
the hand of good-fellowship by in- 
viting them to dine at 7.30 on Christ- 
mas Day, Mr. Leslie insisted on ac- 


cepting. 
“Your cousin Marian is a_ lonely 
woman,” he said. “We are three 


Shall we allow her to eat her Christ- 
mas meal in solitude when we, her 
own kindred—I mean—er—er—con- 
nections,” said Mr. Leslie, correcting 
himself, for the _ relationship with 
Mrs. Turnworth was ever a. sore 
point with him, “have it in our power 
to add some measure of—of—convivi- 
ality to that occasion? No, no, write 
at once,” he cried benevolently, “and 
say yes, my dear Kitty. And wish her 
the compliments of the season from 
me.” 

“Its certainly Mr. Pickwick.” 
laughed Bess. “I shall be looking out 
for shorts and gaiters. Poor dear, just 
think how dreadful those long skinny 
legs of his will look!” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW LIFE OF WHISTLER. 


In Mr. and Mrs, Pennell’s Life of 
Whistler the authors tell us how Whis- 
tler would imitate two men fighting 
outside a door, so cleverly that the 
spectators never ceased to be aston- 
ished when the painter walked into the 
room, alone, unruffled, and unhurt. 
This, the most recent of the three bi- 
ographies of Whistler that have yet 
appeared, filled as it is with interest 
and information, reminds me a little of 
the above-mentioned charge d'atelier. 
We are told how a wicked critic over 
the signature D.S.M. ventured— 
naughty man—to write fully of 
Manet and Fantin, and insufficiently of 
Whistler. How the new English Art 
Club in 1896, “to their shame,” hung 
some works by a man with whom 
Whistler had had a quarrel. The air 
is thick with “enemies,” Artists were 
“afraid” to support Whistler in the 
Eden case. Of what, or whom, the 
authors do not tell us. Altogether we 
get an admirable illusion of a mélée in 
an acute state of actuality, and at the 
end we rub our eyes when Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell emerge, smiling, alone. 
and unhurt. 

Some insistence is made by the writ- 
ers on the fact that Whistler himself 
authorized this biography. We do not 
care much whether he did or whether 
he did not. I can, if I like, write the 
lives of Menelik and Queen Taitu, and 
I am in no way bound to obtain their 
Majesties’ consent, except perhaps for 
an Abyssinian edition, Mr. and Mrs, 
Pennell tell us that they succeeded in 
keeping their subject under close per- 
scnal observation for the last two years 
of his life. They have to record only 
one symptom of restiveness under the 
process. “You want to make an old 
master of me before my time!” 

The book both suffers and gains from 
this manner of execution. It gains in 


too 


iveluding much that has to be garnered 
quickly, while memories are fresh, and 
while willing and friendly witnesses 
are still living. The loss is in a cer- 
tain heated tone. We ask ourselves 
from time to time:—‘*Am I reading a 
life of Whistler, or am I reading 
amended and supplementary pleadings 
in the recent suit of Philip v. Pennell?” 
“Je constate, je nn’ apprécie pas,” is a 
statement often heard in the French 
law courts. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, on 
the contrary, comment freely, but nar- 
rate somewhat carelessly, They accept 
gratefully, and embody gravely, stories 
about Whistler to which jocular writ- 
ers have for years given currency. 
where careful narration would have 
been more interesting. “He 
had wiped the floor with his adver- 
sary,” for instance, does not add much 
to our exact knowledge of the matter 


said he 


in hand. 

Errors of taste are easy to allege, and 
one may espy them where another does 
not. I once had the honor of discuss- 
ing in the presence of Mr. Steer a ques- 
tion of the admissibility of a certain 
caricature signed “Max,” on the score 
of taste. “Taste! taste! said Mr. 
Steer, “I think it extremely bad taste 
of ‘Max’ to give me large feet!" So 
it may well be that those of us, to 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Peunell have given 
large feet, may view their errors more 
severely than do others. Judging only 
by what is within the four covers of 
these two volumes, there seems to me 
to be one failure in tenue, which is tl- 
logical, I mean the attitude through- 
out towards Whistler's sister-in-law. 
heiress and executrix. To record the 
petulant outburst of a dying man to a 
lady of his family, who brings him a 
cup of beef-tea, is not what Whistler 
would have considered “West-Point.” 
At a guess I should say that Whistler 
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would not have “authorized” this, 
among other passages. Mr. and Mrs. 


Pennell say in their preface that they 
have considered the writing of this bi- 
ography as a sacred trust. To carry 
out the work in this spirit a respectful 
and sympathetic attitude was surely in- 
dicatissimo towards the lady, in whom 
Whistler would not have formally 
vested certain powers if he had not in- 
tended her to exercise them. 

There is hardly anyone who has not 
at times said things so silly and so 
pointless that the first function of 
friendship is to forget them. Under 
this heading comes a paragraph which 
purports to be a jocular description of 
Beardsley by Whistler. I once dropped 
a copper plate I was printing in Whis- 
tler’s presence. “How like you!” said 
Whistler. Five minutes afterwards 
the improbable happened. Whistler, 
who was never clumsy, dropped one 
himself. There was a pause. “How 
unlike me!” The remarks on Beards- 
ley are not only unlike Beardsley, but 
unlike Whistler. When the truth is 
improbable, it had perhaps better not 
be recorded. 

But I set out with the intention of 
whipping quite other cats than these. 
As I run through the chronicle of the 
years and events that have interested 
me most keenly, I ask myself in what 
has our comprehension of Whistler’s 
talent altered by the observation and 
reflection of a quarter of a century? It 
was in 1892 that I may be said to have 
wound up in these columns a defence 
of Whistler begun in 1882 by a very 
convaincu paragraph to the Pall Mall 
Gazette duly recorded on p. 309 of the 
biography. It was a defence that was 
carried on with some obstinacy in 
whatever papers would put up with it, 
In Truth, in the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
Whirlicind, the London edition of the 
New York Herald, the Speaker, and the 
Saturday Review, I insisted, in season 
and out of season, on the excellence 
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work. 
“See here, Mr. Sickert,” said the sub-ed- 
itor of the New York Herald, to me one 
day when I met him in Regent Street. 
“people are asking whether the Verr 
York Herald is a Whistler organ.” Mr. 
Pennell was meanwhile scolding the 


and importance of Whistler's 


Royal Academy in unison regularly 
once or twice a week in an evening 
paper. Mr. George Moore wheeled into 
line with us. Miss Goold allowed me 
to arrange a Whistler exhibition in the 
rooms of the working women’s college. 
in the beautiful old house in Queen 
Square. This dress rehearsal was fol- 
lowed by the important retrospective 
exhibition at Goupil’s, organized by Mr. 
Croal Thomson, and the walls of Jeri- 
cho may be said to have fallen. 

Since then everyone is plus royaliste- 
que le roi. The snobisme (not to be con- 
founded with snobbishness) which has 
seized on Whistler's hardiy-won repu- 
tution is as innocent in its manifesta- 
tions of enthusiasm, as were the gibes 
of the ‘eighties on their side. Shall I 
tell eleventh-hour Whistlerians, for in- 
stance, that the colored reproduction of 
the portrait of the painter’s mother that 
they are inclined to flaunt as the out- 
ward symbol of their faith is not so 
much liked by those who have, all 
their lives, had clearly present to their 
minds the exact character of the ex- 
quisitely observed profile of the old 
Puritan lady, as it is by recent con- 
verts. “Wenn Sie so lange Christ 
gewesen sind wie ich, dann gehen Sie 
nicht mehr in die Kirche,” said a friend 
of mine in Hamburg, to a Christianized 
Jew of his acquaintance, whom he met 
hastening to church. Mr. Frank Rut- 
ter has told in a recent lecture, 2 
charming story, A business man of 
luuch culture and ability asked him re- 
cently the following question, “How 
many versions did Whistler paint of 
the portrait of his mother?” Mr. Rut- 
ter paled. He was perhaps on the 
track of an interesting discovery. 
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“One, so far as I know,” he faltered. 
“And where is that?” “In the Luxem- 
bourg.” “I am sure you are mistaken. 
I saw a small version the other day 
in the window of a Bond Street 
dealer.” 

It was Whistler’s incessant preoccu- 
pation to present himself as having 
sprung completely armed from no- 
where. And it certainly was a flaw 
in his philosophy that he did not un- 
derstand that it is no shame to be 
born, In matters of trade it is doubt- 
less necessary to defend the original- 
ity and the copyright of your trade- 
mark with vigilance. But pretensions 
of that kind are useless and confusing 
to the serious study of art. I can think 
of no artist who understood the per- 
fectly becoming attitude in this matter 
as well as did La Bruyére. La Bru- 
yére said, in effect, to his readers:—“I 
have studied the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus with such pleasure that I of- 
fer you herewith my translation of 
them. This study has led me to make 
some essays in the manner of the mas- 
ter, which I have ventured to bind up 
in the same volume, for those who care 
to peruse them.” La Bruyére lost 
nothing by this proceeding. I imagine 
that more readers know Theophrastus 
through La Bruyére than the other 
about. Pissarro is in no way 
lessened if a student is told, as a point 
of departure:—“You may consider him 
as a kind of Courbet grafted on to a 
Corot.” We are only by this means 
inducted into a sympathetic compre- 
hension, which is likely to take us 
quicker and further along the path of 
Pissarro’s life-work, and make us ap- 
preciate more intensely the great re- 
sultant, of which his very self remains, 
naturally, by far the preponderant fac- 
tor, 

Then there is not only the cradle of 
an artist’s talent to be sought. There 


way 


is the immense part played by the ac- 
tion and re-action of contemporaries on 
LIVING 
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each other, Accent and manners are 
formed in art, as in life, by habits of 
association. Certain groups are insep- 
arable. The whole 1830 group hangs 
together. None of the Impressionists 
—and I wish it could be agreed to use 
the name, solely and definitely, for the 
members of the original group who 
first accepted the description—would 
have been exactly what they are with- 
out the mutual influence and stimulus 
that each exercised on all the others. 
Influences not necessarily, even, of 
agreement, influences, sometimes of 
contradiction. An excellent example is 
the influence of Bracquemond on Degas 
and Pissarro in etching. Bracque- 
mond, the accomplished technician in 
his craft, seems to have inspired the 
artists who consulted him with a desire 
to try, at every point, exactly the op- 
posite course to that recommended. 
The Frerech logic of curiosity 
roused. “And suppose we pursue the 
opposite course to its logical issue, 
what shall we find?” Exact know!l- 
edge is gained in this way. I remem- 
ber a speech of the late Lord Goschen 
in which he said that his father had 
made it a rule to avoid entirely any 
compromise in business. Not, if I re- 
member rightly, he said, because a 
compromise might not in certain cases 
give the best results, but because it 
taught you nothing. That is the clue 
to much that seems, to us in England, 
extravagant in modern French art. 
“A cave, did you say?” they say, “With 
no issue? Dangerous? Give me a can- 
dle at once that I may go to the very 
end of it!” 

Mr. Pennell has pointed out with 
great acuteness that the Thames etch- 
ings owe much to Whistler's appren- 
ticeship in engraving for the coast-sur- 
vey in Washington. Here we have a 
most interesting point. Into the 
French art-culture is imported a grain 
from the mechanisin of a scientifie 
craft as practised in America. It flow- 


was 
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ers and gives us a ftertium quid, the 
etched work of Whistler which is 
unique of its kind. Mr. Bernhard 
Sickert points out in his biography that 
it is misleading to say that Whistler 
drew every brick and every tile in cer- 
tain parts of the Thames set. [ am 
inclined to think he is right, and that 
certain patterns, indicated from nature, 
were filled in at home, with the micro- 
scope from Washington lying handy on 
the etcher’s table. 

If Whistler in etching is not what 
orthodox Whistlerians, including my 
younger self, have claimed for him, his 
riper work in that medium is a feast 
of facile and dainty sketching on cop- 
per. And let those who despise sketch- 
ing remember that there are certain 
truths, certain beauties, certain swift 
relations between the thrilled observer 
und the fleeting beam of light, of which 
sketching, and sketching alone, is the 
human and _ intellectual expression. 
While they must admit this, I hasten to 
concede that the highest and strong- 
est flights are not to the mere sketcher. 
And further, a truth which demolishes 
the sketcher even on his own ground, it 
is only the artist whose sketching is 
informed by the necessity of making it 
nu means to something further who 
touches the high-water mark of excel- 
lence in the sketches themselves, Asa 
sketcher, Turner is superior to Brab- 
nzon. The author of the “Entrance to 
Calais Harbor” sketches with quite an- 
other intensity and intelligence than 
that of a man whose hit-or-miss is to 
be its own sole end and aim. The mere 
sketcher inevitably runs to seed, and 
ends by babbling. If the sketcher is 
the profligate, the builder of works is 
alone the patriarch. I understand 
now, what I did not understand in the 
‘cighties, why Keene cared more for 
Whistler’s painting than for his etch- 
ing. 

“Tu sais Whistler, ccst bon de faire le 
charlatan a Londres: ici ca ne prendra 
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pas,” though quoted in reprobution, per- 
haps expresses the opinion of nine cut 
of ten Frenchmen on Whistler's cam- 
paigning, as apart from his work. Nor 
need we repudiate the word “charlatan™ 
with too much indignation. [ know 
that now any words of force and savor 
must be avoided in England. Worm- 
wood Scrubs is North Kensington, and 
a cripple must be called an “afflicted 
gentleman.” But if the charlatan at- 
tracts us to his booth by strange de- 
vices, it is said that he takes your 
teeth out better than his more aca- 
demic brother. 

The real dis-service that Whistler 
risked doing to art was the determined 
effort he made to buttress up any 
weaknesses in the walls of his own cit- 
adel, by the promulgation of somewhat 
arbitrary little decrees or bulls. There 
was almost a risk that a whole gener- 
ation would swallow these edicts with 
their eyes shut. 

Great insistence, for instance, has 
been laid on the fact that Whistler al- 
ways printed his own etchings. It is 
not uncommon now, in consequence, to 
meet with these two propositions, 
somewhat hesitatingly formulated, it is 
true. Firstly, that it was in some way 
a merit in Whistler that he did plates 
that were so high-class that no profes- 
sional could print them! Secondly, that 
professional printers are somewhat in- 
ferior and mechanical beings, net fit to 
be entrusted with really exquisite work! 
1 believe the reverse of both these 
propositions to be true. An 
plete or incoherent plate can be veiled 
and explained by leaving tone on in 
the printing. In this a step has really 
been taken in the direction of mono- 
type, and, of course, only the etcher of 
the plate himself can print the first 
proof. But this must not be set up 
usa merit. It is a weakness. In the 
abstract, the best and most completely 
equipped etcher is he who leaves the 
plate in such a state that a competent 


incom- 
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printer cannot fall to give adequate 
and uniform proofs. Between our- 
selves, I do not believe that any etcher 
can be the equal, as a printer, of the 
professional printer, for the same rea- 
sons that a barber can shave you better 
than you can shave yourself. I must 
say I am inclined to see in the preten- 
sions of an etcher to insist on the fact 
that he prints whole editions himself, a 
touch of mystification. “Jl y a du bluff 
dans tout ¢a.” 

Then, again, that it is a virtue to etch 
from nature, and a sin not to do so. 
So that the criticism that I have to 
make on the Venice etchings will 
sound, I fear, in the ears of the faith- 
ful, almost like a blasphemy. My crit- 
icism is in the form of a suggestion to 
some publisher in England or America 
who can see three yards ahead of his 
fellows. Let him bring out a book of 
good reproductions of the Venice etch- 
ings reversed, the same size as the orig- 
inals. Let there be a brief, careful, top- 
ographical note to each, by someone 
knows Venice well from San 
Simeone Profeta to San Pietro di Cas- 
tello. Let us enjoy, for the first time, 
without having to reverse them in a 
looking-glass, the witty comments of 
the hand that flew like a swallow over 
the surface of the copper, in lyrical ap- 
preciation of the loveliest city in the 
world. I do not want to think I am 
looking along the Riva towards the Via 
Garibaldi when I am really looking 
towards the Ducal Palace. It worries 
me, and spoils my pleasure to see the 
Salute on the Giudecca and San Giorgio 
on the Zattere. Whistler is great, but 
so is Venice, pace always Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell. The transfer-lithographs have 
some of the same qualities of light and 
happy sketching as have the etchings. 
But do not let us call Whistler, as Mrs, 
Pennell does, “The master of the lith- 
ograph.” What are we then to call 
lDaumier? Let us keep our heads and 
call Whistler one of the most distin- 


who 
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guished of  transfer-lith- 
ography. 

For the understanding of Whistler's 
painting, I had the good fortune to be 
prepared, in the ‘seventies, by the fact 
that I had received my earliest artistic 
education from two painters, both also 
affiliated to the French school. The 
one was my father, who had studied at 
Couture’s, and was influenced § by 
Courbet, and the other was Otto 
Scholderer, who had been subjected to 
the same influences. Scholderer’s gen- 
tle, intelligent face is recorded for us 
by Fantin in the famous studio group 
in the Luxembourg, with Manet seated 
at the easel. The language of paint- 
ing is like any other language. It can 
only be currently read by those who 
have learnt it and are in the habit of 
hearing it spoken around them. 

If Whistler has himself left, in an in- 
teresting and passionately felt life- 
work, a contribution to our better un- 
derstanding of the visible world, he has 
also done another thing. He has sent 
the more intelligent of the generation 
that succeeds him to the springs 
whence he drew his own art—to French 
soil. He had the great good fortune to 
learn painting in Paris, while the tra- 
ditions of David, and Ingres, and Dela- 
croix were still vivid, and his talent 
had the extraordinary instinct of self- 
pieservation through years of residence 
in England, never to let go again of 
what he had learnt from Gleyre, Lecocg 
de Boisbaudran, Courbet, and Fantin 
That instinct of self-preservation in a 
talent is what constitutes genius. 
George Moore quoted Degas: 
“Tout le monde a du talent a vingt-cing 
La difficulté est Wen avoir a 
cinguante.”’ 

I regret to say that I am altogether 
ut variance with every one of the three 
biographers of Whistler in my view of 
the course that was run by Whistler's 
talent asa painter. Neither with Way 
and Dennis, with Bernhard Sickert, nor 


pioneers 


has 


ns, 
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with Mr, and Mrs. Pennell do I quite 
see eye to eye. 

It would take a profound philosopher 
to examine the reasons why certain 
urts, accomplishments, crafts, sports, 
tend, at a given period, to be at their 
best and most intense in certain coun- 
tries, and in others to grow only un- 
willingly in the manner of religions 
that are not indigenous, but imported, 
and only languish in exotic chapels. 
Speaking under much correction, [ 
imagine that certain developments in 
instrumental music are at home in Ger- 
many, that the genius of song may be 
said to be lodged in Italy. Certain 
things are perhaps better understood 
about carving marble within reach, 
either of Carrara of Pentelicus, than 
elsewhere. Those curious of the refine- 
ments of criticism in_ bull-fighting 
would, I suppose, go to Spain to study 
them; of football or cricket, to England 
or the English colonies. And so I be- 
lieve that, for some reasons to me hid- 
den and inscrutable, the genius of 
painting still hovers over Paris, and 
must be wooed on the banks of the 
Seine. 

Are these reasons or are they symp- 
tums? I do not know. Firstly, the 
best pictures in France have been at 
some time cheap. Claude Monet sold 
some canvases in the ‘seventies for £4, 
and many since for £12. So that people 
of moderate means in France have al- 
ways been able to collect. Artists in 
Paris wisely make no attempt to min- 
gle in the life of the gens du monde. 
“Non mon ami, nous ne dressons pas,” 
was the playful answer I heard given 
by one of the greatest living artists to 
un Englishman whom he had invited to 
dinner. Economy forms part of the 
life-blood of the French, so there is a 
little money available, not only for the 
dots of the daughters, but for a picture 
or two a year. Hats, motors, whisky, 
and bridge are smaller items in a 
French, than in an English, budget. A 
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painter in England is introduced to a 
peer. He sees, at last, in his mind, 
the patron who will enable him to real- 
ize a great life work. Not a bit of it! 
The brute paints in water colors him- 
self! He knows just enough not to 
think very highly of the professional’s 
work; but he is anxious for “wrinkles” 
in technique, and for the painter’s vote 
and interest on the hanging committee 
of his Academy. 

“La peinture,” the phrase conveys a 
whole host of definite principles and 
associations in French. To translate 
it. “the art of painting,” conveys noth- 
ing of the kind. Shall I venture on 
the impossible task of hinting at a defi- 
nition? An evocation, shall I say, pro- 
duced in accordance with certain laws 
known to everyone, great and small, in 
Paris? As much as, and the kind of 
truth, shall I say? as can be expressed 
by the clean and frank juxtaposition of 
pastes (pdtes), considered as opaque, 
rather than as transparent, and related 
to each other in color and value by the 
deliberate and conscious act of the 
painter. And in order to make clearer 
my conception of the positive, shall I 
hint at the nature of the negative? The 
staining of a white canvas in the man- 
ner of a water color is not “la peinture”. 
nor is the muffling up of the painting in 
the indecision of universal glaze. “La 
peinture” is as fresh and clean in color 
as a fresh herring, while the pictures 
that are glazed can at most be said to 
be kippered. We may perhaps say that 
glazing has been the vice of English 
painting. An example, once for all, of 
la bonne peinture is perhaps better than 
words. At Messrs. Obach’s gallery in 
Bond Street may now be seen Le pas- 
sage du ravin by Géricauld. Here is a 
concentrated instance of la _ bonne 
peinture of the men of 1830, which, 
please ‘remark, not only geniuses and 
phcenixes practised at that time, but 
all French painters. Here is the fine 
flower of the French technique of the 
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period. Here is painting as good, as 
painting, as the lithography of Daumier 
is, as lithography, or the etching of 
Karel Dujardin, as etching. Here is 
the same painting as that of Delacroix, 
shall we say saner, or shall we say 
less inspired? These judgments are 
not for me. Iam a student, and not 
a pontiff. 

This was the living art, this was the 
generous French pot-au-feu into which 
Courbet dipped his ladle to such good 
effect, and later Whistler. “J! a du tal- 
ent le petit Whistler.” Courbet used to 
say, “mais il fait toujours le ciel trop 
bas, ou Vhorizon trop haut” Japan was 
breaking up the admirable bonne pein- 
ture of Paris. Whistler's talent sur- 
vived the internal conflict, the only real 
one for him, and evolved in his Noc- 
turnes, his little streets, and seas, and 
shops, that something new which justi- 
ties an artist for his existence. 

I see Whistler settling in London 
towards 1860, at first puzzled, bewil- 
dered, and no wonder. 


Navire loin du vrai port assablé! 


He had come from the wholesome, 
rigid common sense of Paris, the posi- 
tive knowledge of his art, by which he 
was there surrounded, to the lilies and 
languors of the Chelsea amateurs. I 
had almost written “ssthetes.” when I 
reflected that they were perhaps any- 
thing but perceivers. “Rossetti.” said 
Whistler once in a burst of frankness, 
“Rossetti is not a painter, Rossetti is 
a ladies’ maid!” 

Imagine, let us say, W. G. Grace, set- 
tling at Arles or’ Tours, at the age of 
twenty-five, and getting, for the rest 
of his life, such practice in cricket only 
as Arles or Tours could afford him. 
His cricket would certainly not have 
been what it is now. It would have 


become something different. Has 


anyone the temerity to assert that it 
would have been better? 
I see la bonne peinture 


breaking up. 
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A confusion—how natural to a young 
man so isolated—creeping in upon him. 
Perhaps the ssthetes were right? Per- 
haps he could retain his good painting 
und yet satisfy the English thirst for 
sentimentality? Suppose we get the 
loveliest woman procurable, and put 
her in the finest robe imaginable! Sup- 
pose we even design her dress! Greco- 
shall it be? No, Japanese. 

Let us surround her with 


crinoline, 
perhaps ? 
the most precious china! Let there be 
sprays of azalea, and so on! Perhaps 
we shall thus create a very Paradise 
of art! Who knows? Ought not the 
product to be a very syrup of the 
purest taste? Why should it not be 
able to contain da bonne peinture as 
well’ 

Again I find it difficult to say why it 
cannot, but we all know that it cannot. 
Maybe by some such law as makes it 
difficult for a man to market, and cook 
his dinner, and then dine with pleas- 
ure. Perhaps Canaletto would not 
have painted such fine pictures if he 
had first had to build a city and then 
paint it. Taste is the death of a 
painter. He has all his work cut out 
for him, observing and recording. His 
poetry is in the interpretation of ready- 
imade life. tle has no business to have 
time for preferences. Of the greatest 
artists in literary presentation, we have 
heard it said, that, at the end they 
leave us ignorant of their own opin- 
ion, or of the direction of their sympa- 
thies with the characters they present, 
we have on the one hand 
Whistler tying Mrs. Leyland’s dress up 
with little ribbons, and placing bows of 
pre-ordained colors at thought-out 
points. We have him locating her in 
x confused Paradise of invented check- 
patterns, and apple blossoms, in a no- 
where of his own, and producing a very 
wreck of a painting, while Renoir, in 
Paris, makes a classic of a: plump little 
lady, standing simply in her bourgeois 
salon, in her black silk Sunday dress, 


So here 
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as it was sent home to her by her 
dressmaker. 

In “Symphony in White, No. 3,” we 
get the culbute. A bad picture, ldchons 
le mot, badly composed, badly drawn, 
badly painted, the low-water mark of 
the old manner, before the birth of the 
new. Folds of drapery are expressed 
by ribbons of paint in the direction 
of the folds themselves, with hard 
edges to them. Only painters can quite 
understand the depth of technical in- 
famy confessed in this last description. 
It means that the drapery is no 
longer painted, but intended. The pic- 
ture interests us ip England, who are 
sentimental, and care little for paint- 
ing, Something in the expression of 
the eyes of the girl on the sofa has 
preserved for us a hint of a young 
man’s admiration. But painting is a 
rough-tongued, hard-faced mistress, and 
her severe rule will brook no dallying 
of that sort. It would have been 
good to hear one of the masters, un- 
der whom Whistler studied in Paris, on 
“Ca ne 


“Symphony in White, No. 3.” 
prendra pas ici.” 


written a 
the 


Mr. George Moore has 
rhapsody of appreciation on 
portrait of Miss Alexander, regardless 
of the dangers that beset a novelist, 
when he navigates the difficult waters 
of technical criticism, in an art which 
is not his own. “Are you sure,” says 
the nervous tourist, in the story, to the 
boatman from Marseilles, who is tak- 
ing him for a row, “that we are safe 
here? Are there not hidden rocks?” 
“There are,” says the boatman, “but I 
know them every one by heart.” At 
that moment the boat splits upon one: 
“Tenez!” says the boatman, “en roila 
justement un!’ So to the eternal joy 
of the studios, has Mr. Moore explained 
to us how the skirt in the portrait of 
Miss Alexander was painted by lifting 
the white paint off a black ground with 
a dry brush! But we will let bygones 
be bygones! I doubt if Mr. Moore still 


-which 
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thinks the Miss Alexander a master- 
piece. It is a scholarly and most in- 
teresting wreck by a man with a di- 
vine talent for painting, who had not 
yet found his way. 

A happy accident of contrast was to 
be the germ of an admirable portruait- 
formula, that served Whistler through 
half his life-sized canvases. In the old 
Lindsay Row Studio was a black door. 
furnished him with a_ back- 
ground for the admirable Rosa Corder. 
The manner in which the figure was 
relieved on this ground enchanted him. 
He adopted the same formula for the 
Leyland, in preference to the light 
ground suggested in the sketch. When 
he moved to Tite Street, he had a large 
square of black velvet sewn together 
and hung from a_ cross-tree. The 
formula of black on black served him 
for the Sir Henry Cole, for many of 
the versions of Maud, for the Lady 
Archibald Campbell, the Mrs. Forster 
(alas destroyed), the Saraste, one of the 
three portraits of Lady Meux, and 
many others, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell in 
speaking of the Leyland, fall, it seems 
to me, into a confusion when they say 
that Whistler here adopted a back- 
ground of atmosphere. The _ black 
was not intended to represent atmos- 
phere, but a black background, in 
front of which, of course, was admira- 
bly observed atmosphere. Degas said 
of the Lady Archibald Campbell, “Ei/c 
rentre dans la cave de Watteau.” 

Of the Nocturnes, everything that 
can be said has, it seems to me, been 
written. I think the best treatment of 
that branch of Whistler’s work is to be 
found in Bernhard Sickert's little book. 
Whistler was always very angry with 
Godwin for having written that the 
Nocturnes were “so original as to be 
entirely Japanesque.” While it must 
be admitted that Godwin here made a 
bull, he perhaps put, in this quaint 
form, a criticism which was not want- 
ing in point. 
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1 imagine that, with time, it will be 
seen that Whistler expressed the es- 
sence of his talent in his little panels, 
pochades, it is true, in measurement, 
but masterpieces of classic painting in 
importance. While his maturer etch- 
ing inclined to a superficial hinting, to 
a witty suggestion, of form, what our 
national critic has called “pirouetting 
on paper,” the paintings have always 
weight. The relation and keeping of 
the tone is marvellous in its severe re- 
striction, It is this that is strong paint- 
ing. No sign of effort, with immense 
result. He will give you in a space 
uine inches by four an angry sea, piled 
up, and running in, as no painter ever 
did before. The extraordinary beauty 
and truth of relative colors, and the 
exquisite precision of the spaces, have 
compelled infinity and movement into 
an architectural formula of eternal 
beauty. Never was instrument better 
understood and more fully exploited 
than Whistler has understood and ex- 
ploited oil paint in these panels. He 
has solved in them a problem that had 
hitherto seemed insoluble: to give a re- 
sult of deliberateness to a work done 
in a few hours from nature. It was 
the admirable preliminary order in his 
mind, the perfect peace at which his 
art was with itself, that enabled him 
to aim at’and bring down quarry 
which, to anyone else, would have 
seemed intangible and altogether elu- 
sive. 

It was always a grief and annoyance 
to those who loved and admired these 
rare and precious qualities in Whistler 
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that he would so constantly leave his 
easel for his writing desk, Sitters 
would wait for hours in the studio 
while he polished a little squib for Mr. 
Edmund Yates. For the literary prep- 
aration of the collected quarrels, the 
studio fire was needs let out for months 
at a time, to the benefit, maybe, of the 
booksellers, but at an irreparable loss 
to art. A painter must not quarrel. 
It makes his hand tremble, and de- 
stroys the serenity of his contemplation 
of nature, which is often the only thing 
the poor devil has got. Goethe's 
words to Eckermann cannot be too of- 
ten quoted: “He who wants to work 
in the right way must never scold, 
must not concern himself at all with 
what is being done in the wrong way, 
but must simply continue to work in 
the right way himself.” 

Among the cloud of witnesses called 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell we get delight- 
ful and touching glimpses of the light 
of far-away days. The diary of the 
painter's mother depicts the child the 
same as was the man I knew, Sunny, 
courageous, handsome, soigné. Enter- 
taining, serviable, gracious, good-na- 
tured, easy-going. <A charmeur and a 
dandy, with a passion for work. A 
heart that was ever lifted up by its 
courage and genius. A beacon of light 
and happiness to everyone who was 
privileged to come within its comfort- 
ing and brightening rays. If, as it 
seems to me, humanity is composed but 
of two categories, the invalids and the 
nurses, Whistler was certainly one of 
the nurses. 

Walter Sickert. 





“DEMOCRACY” IN 


In the contemporary movement for 
the greater democratizing of English 
education it is natural that the atten- 
tion of reformers should be drawn to 
the object-lesson of the United States. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


America appears to furnish the most 
notable example of democratic educa- 
tion on a large scale. The democracy 
embodied in her political structure is 
commonly alleged to be in no less de- 
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gree a distinguishing characteristic of 
all her institutions, not excepting her 
schools and colleges. Any one, how- 
ever, who is tempted to plead for a 
reproduction in this country of Ameri- 
can methods and conditions would do 
well to examine first in some detail the 
practical working of democracy as ap- 
plied to the American educational sys- 
tem. Two points especially deserve 
inquiry. In the first place, are these 
so-called democratic methods really 
democratic ? Do they actually 
serve the greatest good of the greatest 
Secondly, what is the effect 
of these methods upon educational efti- 
ciency ? the 
the schools and colieges involve a se- 
rious lowering of educational standards 
und deterioration of the quality of edu- 
cational work? 

In America the provision of 
schools at public expense for the whole 
of the juvenile population is justified 
primarily by political reasons. The 
well-being of the nation demands that 
its governing body, which is composed 
of every adult male in the country, be 
trained for the discharge of its civic 
duties. This need is emphasized by 
the great recent increase in immigra- 
tion, The schools attended by the 
children of immigrants are everywhere 
recognized as one of the most impor- 
tant factors in their Americanization. 
Prof. Miinsterberg has noted that the 
political motive cannot apply to the 
education of women, inasmuch as, ex- 
cept in a few States, they are yet with- 
out the franchise. Accordingly the ar- 
gument for national education is in 
these days more broadly expressed. In 
some cases the reasons openly alleged 
in behalf of the “public school” system 
are such as would have shocked the 
old-fashioned American, with his anti- 
pathy to anything savoring of paternal- 
ism or socialism. Thus Mr. W. H. Max- 
well, the superintendent of the New 
York schools, declared. at a meeting of 
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the International Congress held during 
the St. Louis Exposition, that “the pub- 
lic schools should provide such an edu- 
cation that the opportunities of all citi- 
zeus to make a living and to lead 
happy and prosperous lives shall be 
equal, as far as education can make 
them equal.” 

In any case, Americans are agreed 
that the democratic principle on which 
their political and _ social 
founded requires the provision of at 
least an elementary education within 
reach of every boy and girl. As educa- 
tion is a matter not of Federal but of 
State and local jurisdiction, there is, of 
course, great diversity in the zeal anil 
skill with which this principle is ap- 
plied. There still exist States in 
which there is no compulsory attend- 
law, and there are many com- 
the South in which the 
schools are closed for a considerable 
part of the year. But on the whole 
we may speak of the elementary pub- 
lic school system as_ established 
throughout the United States. Up to 
this point the English and the Ameri- 
ean positions, as to the desirability of 
popular education, are practically iden- 
tical. At this stage an important di- 
vergence appears, for the more progres- 
sive American States supply 
also a secondary or high-school educa- 
tion free of charge. The political ar- 
gument has nothing to do with this 
extension, for there is no attempt to 
make a high-school course compulsory. 
Its motive is rather the democratic sen- 
timent that opportunities open to some 
children ought as far as possible to be 
thrown open to all. It is considered 
essential to the application of this the- 
ory that the high-school courses be 
within reach of every applicant 
has completed the elementary curricu- 
lum. The English system of offering 
places in secondary schools to the 
picked boys and girls from the ele- 
mentary schools would be deemed “un- 
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democratic,” as introducing distinctions 
between one child and another. Actu- 
ally the American plan is democratic 
in name rather than in reality. In 
Indianapolis, for instance, there has 
lately been a considerable protest 
against the expenditure on high 
schools, owing to the discovery that 
these schools are attended by only nine 
per cent. of the public school children 
of the city, and that only two per cent. 
of those who enter the high schools 
complete the ordinary course there. 
In New York the proportion entering 
the high schools is given as three and 
a half per cent. For the whole of the 
United States the proportion, according 
to Prof, Dewey, is five per cent. What 
prevents the American practice from 
being as democratic as the theory is, 
of course, the difficulty of mainte- 
nance. The working-class parent in 
America, as in England, cannot afford 
to let his sons and daughters attend 
school to an indefinite age, even though 
there may be no fee to pay for school 
attendance. While the English system 
of scholarships with maintenance allow- 
unees means a discrimination according 
to the ability and proficiency of the 
child, the American system involves a 
discrimination according to the finan- 
cial pesition of the parents—a discrim- 
ination in favor of those who are bet- 
ter off. To any one who is not the 
victim of catchwords this latter sys- 
tem will surely appear less democratic 
than the method of offering a chance 
to those children who are best able to 
profit by the opportunity of further 
schooling. It may be added that in 
another respect the American provi- 
sion of education above the elementary 
stage is less favorable than our own to 
the children of poor parents. The 
evening class, with its opportunity of 
secondary and technical instruction for 
boys and young men who have to be 
at work during the day, is at a much 
stage of develop- 
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ment in America than in England. Ac- 
cording to one of the Mosely Commis- 
sioners, Prof. W. Ripper, there is in 
America “no organization of evening- 
class instruction comparable with that 
of the English Science and Art Depart- 
ment.” Wherever Prof, Ripper went 
in the United States, he found English- 
men and Scotchmen as foremen, man- 
agers, and heads of departments, 
with American college-trained men as 
their assistants. These foremen were 
in most cases the products of the Brit- 
ish evening science classes. 

We have seen how the accepted theo- 
ries of democracy affect the provision 
of education for American children in 
elementary and especially in secondary 
schools. Let us now inquire into the 
influence of these theories upon the ed- 
ucational methods employed. Here the 
doctrine that there must be no obvi- 
ous difference in the treatment of one 
child and another has an important re- 
sult. It leads to an absolute uniform- 
ity in the early curriculum of all chil- 
dren, no matter what their later educa 
tional course is likely to be. “The fu- 
ture merchant,” says Prof. Miinster- 
berg, “who goes to the high school and 
ends his studies in the eighteenth year 
has to follow the same course of 
study in the primary and = gram- 
mar schools as the peasant and 
laborer who studies only until his four- 
teenth year and then leaves school to 
work in the field or the factory.” This 
system, again, is eulogized as more 
“democratic” than the European and 
English system of paying respect to the 
probable future career of the children 
themselves. At the opening a few 
years ago of a New York high school 
costing nearly half a million dollars. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, said: 
“Every secondary school in Europe is 
by its very nature a class school. 
There the parents of children who leave 
home to obtain a systematic education 
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are forced to choose before the young- 
sters are ten years of age whether they 
shall take an elementary or a second- 
ary course, If by force of circum- 
stances they are obliged to decide 
against the higher training, the doors 
to which that higher training leads 
are for ever closed to them.” It might 
perhaps be replied that in the Old 
World, even in the darkest times, all 
the children of the poor have not been 
irrevocably doomed to lifelong obscur- 
ity at the age of ten. But our imme- 
diate concern is with the working of 
the American policy of a common cur- 
riculum. This policy has been con- 
demned as “educationally unsound” by 
a well-known authority, Mr. T. M. Bal- 
liet, Dean of the School of Pedagogy 
at New York University and formerly 
Superintendent of Schools at Spring- 
tield, Mass. He argues that children 
who are intended to be sent on to col- 
lege later ought to have their curricu- 
lum differentiated at about the age of 
nine, by being placed in special gram- 
mar schools “in which they may be 


given an abridged course in the so- 
called common branches, and begin 


early the study of a modern language 
and algebra.” He anticipates the ob- 
jection that such schools would be “un- 
democratic” by pointing out that the 
able and healthy children of both 
rich and poor would be admitted. The 
trouble with the American school sys- 
tem, he declares, is that instead of 
unity, which implies variety, it 
uniformity, and it fails to that extent 
to minister to the needs of all classes 
of pupils. “Uniformity,” he continues, 
“is not one of the merits of democracy, 
and it is not one of the essential char- 
acteristics of a democratic system of 
education. It makes for that kind of 
blind mechanical justice which is but 
nunother name for injustice.” In spite 
of Mr. Balliet’s protest there is little 
doubt that most Americans will still 
hold that the discrimination he _ pro- 
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poses is entirely alien to.the true prin- 
ciples of democracy, even though one 
result of the present plan is, as Mr. 
Balliet declares, that it takes the Amer- 
ican schools eleven years to accomplish 
as much as the European schools ac- 
complish in nine. A similar idolatrous 
worsbip of uniformity is exhibited in 
the usual methods of promotion in the 
schools, which, it has been said, tend 
“to keep all the children of each grade 
in intellectual lock-step, not only month 
after month, but year after year, for 
their whole school lives.” 

Let us now turn from the schools to 
the colleges. A great deal has been 
made of the fact that in many of the 
State Universities, especially in the 
West, no tuition fees are required from 
students living in the same State. 
“One thing that we are proud of.” Dr. 
‘Torrey is reported to have said not long 
ago in an address at the Albert Hall. 


“is that every child in America can 
get a University education without 
money and without price.” This 


statement was, of course, greeted with 
applause, which was renewed when Dr. 
Torrey added, “It ought to be so in 
every land.” Probably those who re- 
ceived it as gospel would have been 
at a loss to explain how it comes to 
pass that, with this opportunity within 
the reach of every American child, 
scarcely 1 per cent. of the entire school 
population of America—the estimate is 
Prof. Dewey’s—actually reaches a col- 
lege or university. Here, again, the 
real value of this concession to the poor 
student is diminished by the lack of 
provision for his support while attend- 
ing the university classes. Much sen- 
timentalism has been stirred by the 
“democratic” spectacle of young men 
and young women supporting them 
selves during their college career by 
wage-earning occupations. Whatever 
may be said of it as an illustration of 
“the dignity of labor.” the practice is 
unwholesome. Where these 
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students are few, it means their over- 
pressure; where they are many, it 
means the lowering of the academic 
standard to allow for the absorption 
of so much of their time by extra-aca- 
demic duties. In many cases, too, the 
associations of their work are such as 
to be mischievous for persons whose 
manners are at a formative stage. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
offer of free tuition does attract to the 
universities many who would not other- 
wise think of obtaining a higher educa- 
tion. It is believed by many that the 
universities they enter suffer in effi- 
ciency as a consequence of this influx. 
, The quality of the teaching has to be 
lowered to meet the needs of these 
undergraduates who “drift in.” “The 
chief danger” in the present system, as 
the New York Evening Post has pointed 
out, “is that opportunities will be open 
too easily to the incapable, that stand- 
ards of instruction will be so lowered 
that the unfit as well as the fit sur- 
vive. ... Our high schools and colleges 
seriously impair their own efficiency; 
by struggling along with the incompe- 
tent, by trying to make silk purses out 
of burlap, they really rob the able 
students, The very persons whose pos- 
sible services to the commonwealth 
justify the maintenance of public high 
school and college are sacrificed to the 
slow and the careless, who have no just 
claim to advanced education at the 
expense of taxpayers.” 

This criticism of the prevailing con- 
ditions at the State Universities of the 
West is obviously open to the retort 
that at Oxford and Cambridge the “un- 
fit’ undergraduate is not unknown. 
But at the English Universities the di- 
vision of curriculum and lectures into 
“pass” and “honors” prevents him from 
hampering the pace of the able and 
diligent student. Possibly the refusal 
of the American Universities to insti- 
tute this distinction may be interpreted 
as another example of the application 
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of the doctrine of democracy. In any 
case the work of the best men is there- 
by impaired without any compensating 
advantage to the rank and file. 
Further, English undergraduates whose 
level of scholarship is low are neverthe- 
less unlikely to cause any deteriora- 
tion of academic standards in behavior. 
But in the American Universities 
which offer free tuition so nfany stu- 
dents come from uncultivated homes 
that there is little chance of their los- 
ing, so a competent observer has de- 
clared, “the Western mannerisms, the 
roughness of speech, the general un- 
couthness of exterior” they bring with 
them. There is not that correction 
of the characteristics of their own type 
which would follow from the associa- 
tion of a few such students with men 
of different antecedents. 

The connection of American ideas of 
democracy with the administration of 
schools and colleges by public authori- 
ties is another question, too large to 
be dealt with here. It would involve 
a consideration of the relation of school 
superintendents and teachers to politi- 
cal parties, and a discussion of such 
topics as the advisability of placing 
the choice of text-books in the hands of 
boards and committees appointed for 
other than educational reasons. The 
present article is concerned merely with 
the American doctrine of democracy 
as it affects the educational opportuni- 
ties provided, and the educational 
methods employed. As pointed out by 
Mr. Baillet in a statement already 
quoted, the American system errs by 
confusing unity with uniformity. “Any 
system that would be truly 
cratic,” says the same writer, “must 
provide that variety of educational op- 
portunity which is needed to minister 
to the wants of all classes, and at the 
same time preserve that unity which 
keeps open a direct pathway from 
many directions to the highest institn- 
tions of learning for both rich and 
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poor.” At present, in place of the 
flexibility of such a system, there is 
a rigidity which in the long run does 
not by any means make for the great- 


est good of the greatest num- 
ber. According to Prof. Wendell, 
of Harvard, the most prominent 


characteristic of modern America is its 
“superstitious devotion to education,” 
nu devotion which needs to be “enlight- 
ened and directed.” He might have 
applied the same adjective to the Amer- 
ican devotion to democratic education 
in particular. There is an honest de- 
sire that the opportunities of education 
shall be distributed as widely as pos- 
sible. But the American public is an 
easy victim of catchwords, and it is too 
The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 
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readily deterred by the fear of “undem- 
ocratic” distinctions from adopting re- 
forms that would really be to the ad- 
vantage of the general community. In 
the democratizing of English education 
the more effective process will not be 
the imitation of the American system 
of making secondary and higher educe 
tion free, but rather the extension of 
our present method of affording means 
for poor students of promise to culti- 
vate their gifts. If we attempt to fol- 
low the more ambitious and ostensibly 
more generous policy of America, we 
may discover after a while that instead 
of democratizing education we have 
only vulgarized it. 
Herbert W. Horiwill. 
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In THREE PARTS. 


Ill. 

Visitors were not a common sight at 
Leeks, so that afternoon Easie was sur- 
prised to see an unknown man come up 
to the door. He knocked twice; then 
Easie, suspecting that Kate was not 
fit to see visitors, ran down to open 
the door to him. 

“Is Mrs. McLeod at home?’ he asked 
rather gruffly, casting a quick glance 
at Easie while he put the question. 

“The mistress is in by, sir; but she’s 
ho verra weel the day,” said Easie, us- 
ing the formula which was generally 
employed, she found, at Leeks. 

“Oh, indeed! Are you sure she 
couldn't speak to me? I'm Mr. Boyd, 
the inspector, tell her, and I've special, 
very special, business with her.” He 
paused, planted a broad foot inside the 
doorway and added firmly: “In fact, 
I will see either Mrs. McLeod or Wil- 
liam McLeod, her husband. So no 
more nonsense, my lassie; just go and 
find one or other of them at once!” 


The color rushed to Easie’s white, 


pinched face. 
portent! She stood rubbing her thin 
hands together in an agony of perplex- 
ity. 

“The maister’s oot on the fairm, sir,” 
she said, “an’—-an’—sure’s deith, sir, ve 
canna see the mistress the day.” 

“Is she so very ill? What's the mat- 
ter with her?” the inspector asked. He 
evidently was not a person to be easily 
“got over.” 

Easie once again tried a little genteel 
evasion of the truth, but the relentless 
official would not accept her excuses. 

“Tut, tut! What’s all this? I don’t 
believe a word you say. Go and find 
Mrs. McLeod immediately.” 

“Oh! sir,” Easie cried at last, goaded 
to desperation, ‘she takes drink! She's 
gey bad the day; she canna speak wi’ 
onybody.”’ The inspector whistled. 

“Oh, ho! Takes drink, does she! And 
who does the work when she’s drunk*? 
You, I suppose.” 

“Aye,” said Easie, with pardonable 
pride. “I dae maistly a’ the work 
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whiles. an’ mind the bairn an’ Gran- 
nie.” 

“And how long have you been here 
doing all the work and minding the 
bairn and Grannie?”’ 

“Three month,” said Easie. 

“And how old are you? No lies, now!” 

“I dinna tell lees!” Easie exclaimed 
passionately. “I was thirteen on the 
second day o’ July.” 

“When were you in school last?” 

“In June, sir.” 

“And this is the end of September. 
Um! And what standard were you in 
when you left the school?” 

“The fifth, sir.” 

There was a short pause while the 
’ inspector wrote down all this informa- 
tion in a notebook. Then, speaking 
with awful distinctness, and fixing 
Basie at the same time with a terrify- 
ing glance, he addressed his victim 
thus: 

“Now, Easie Dow—you see, I know 
your name—either you present your- 
self at the school to-morrow morning 
at the usual hour, or I send a summons 
to William McLeod.” 

“But, sir, I canna come the morn— 
it’s no’ possible.” Basie cried, in dis- 
may. 

“Possible or not, that’s how the mat- 
ter stands. You're under age; you 
haven’t passed the sixth standard; and 
back to school you must go for another 
year.” 

“And wha’s tae sort the bairn and 
Grannie?’ Easie exclaimed, her voice 
shrill and fierce. 

“T can’t tell that, but you are not to 
sort them. You've to go back to school 
and mind your books for another year.” 

“I’ve no books, sir,” she objected. 

“Then McLeod must buy you books.” 

“I'll no gang—no’ for a’ the inspect- 
ors in Scotland!” Easie cried suddenly. 
Her hands were clenched, her eyes 
gleamed; she faced this Tyrant of Ed- 
ucation like a little tiger. 

“Oh! won't you? We'll see about 
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that. But tell me, why don’t you wish 
to go to school? Do you wish to grow 
up an ignorant girl, unable to read or 
write or count?” he asked, surprised 
by the wild antagonism Easie dis-° 
played. 

“It’s no’ that, sir—I'd like fine tae 
learn things—but Grannie’s deein’, au’ 
I'll no’ leave her till she does. She 
canna dae wantin’ me.” 

The inspector considered this state- 
ment gravely. The tiny creature be- 
fore him seemed a frail reed for the 
dying to lean upon. Could her story 
be true? He began to doubt it. 

“I'll need to have that story corrob- 
orated by some older person, I'm 
afraid,” he said. “Do you mean that 
you are the only person in charge of 
a dying woman?” 

“No, sir; there's Janet Mackenzie, 
from Kippen, wi’ her; but it’s me Gran- 
nie’s wantin’ a’ the time,” said Easie, 
modest triumph in her voice. 

“But if there is an older person to 
look after her, why does she need you?” 
the man insisted. 

“I jist keep her cheery like,” Easie 
explained. “She's used wi’ me, ye see. 
and whiles she'll speak a wurd wi’ me 
when her hoast’s no’ sae sair, and 
whiles I'l] sing her a bit psalm—and I 
can gie her a soop o’' watter noo an’ 
again, and she took a drop tea frae me 
when Janet was doon the stair. Ye 
see, sir, I ken hoo tae dae wi’ her fine.” 

Thus vaingloriously did Easie boast 
of her skill as a sick-nurse; and the 
inspector, amused, and perhaps a trifle 
touched by the story, listened in si- 
lence. 

“Well, Easie,” he said at last, “if I 
let you off till Grannie is better—or 
gone—have I your word to begin 
school attendance then?’ 

“And what aboot the bairn?” Easie 
cried. ‘‘Wha’'s tae mind the puir bairn 
when I'm at school?” 

At this the inspector's dignity fairly 
broke down, and he laughed aloud. 
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“Do you think there’s no one else 
who can mind a bairn but yourself?” 
he asked. 

“There’s no anither body here,” said 
Easie significantly. 

“Then they must get another body, 
that’s all; and I'll write a summons to 
William McLeod next week. I'll give 
you a week to see how things turn out, 
and if after that time you fail to put 
in an appearance at school, there will 
be something to pay, I can tell you.” 

He turned away, and Easie stood 
in the doorway to watch his departure. 
The whole structure of her life seemed 
at that moment to be collapsing round 
her, the structure she had raised with 
such terrible effort. No longer was 
she to be an independent wage-eurner 
—no longer an important person able 
to manage the bairn, depended on by 
Grannie; deprived of these dignities 
and glories she would just become 
again a child at school, unheeded, un- 
necessary to any one, dependent, non- 
wage-earning, occupied with «a futile 
pursuit of worthless knowledge! Aud 
then that terrible suggestion that Mc- 
Leod would need to supply the schooi 
books—what did that mean? What 
would he say to that? 

Poor Easie! It was a bitter moment 
of realization to her. She climbed the 
stair slowly, and returned to her post 
in the sick-room. She must make the 
most of the precious hours of useful- 
ness that remained to her. Too soon 
they would be gone, and she once more 
an inglorious child, shorn of her brief 
authorities! 

“Whatna man was yon at the door, 
Easie?” Janet asked. “He was wee! 
put on.” 

“Oh, jist a man on business wi’ the 
maister,” Easie responded warily; 
though her heart was bursting with dis- 
may she would not reveal sooner than 
was necessary the indignity that was 
about to be put upon her; time enough 
when, a week hence, the blow really 
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fell. Just now Janet recognized her 
as a person of importance, urgently 
needed by Grannie; let that impression 
be retained as long as possible. So 
Easie hugged her secret to her heart 
and said nothing to any one. 

That day the parish doctor was sum- 
moned, but had not much hope to give 
of Grannie’s recovery; it was not prob- 
able that at such an advanced age she 
could pull through this illness. Next 
day Grannie was worse, and then an 
awful hush fell over the house. Kate, 
sobered at last, sat moodily by the 
kitchen fire. She would not enter 
the sick-room; the impending shadow 
terrified her. 

On tip-toe, her mouth pursed, her 
heart beating heavily with apprehen- 
sion, Easie slipped about upstairs. The 
bairn, poor lamb, reverted to something 
of its former untendedness these days, 
for Easie could not leave Grannie’s side 
for ten minutes without being sum- 
moned back. Fear was knocking at 
her heart all the time, but loyalty kept 
her firmly at her post—only when Janet 
went downstairs for her meals a panic 
would overcome the child. What if 
Grannie were to die while she was 
alone with her? She could scarcely 
endure the torment of apprehension she 
felt till Janet, kindly, reassuring, 
afraid of nothing, returned to the room. 

Thus fully five days went on. And 
the Inspector's limit had been a week 
—seven days. Then the end came. 

Perhaps some inkling of what Easie 
felt had penetrated Janet’s heart after 
all, for with kindly dissimulation she 
bade Easie go off to her bed, as Gran- 
nie seemed to be “real quiet’—maybe 
she would not be cryin’ on her for a 
bit. Grannie was indeed getting real 
quiet—with a quiet the reality of 
which must have struck any person 
more experienced than Easie. But she. 
poor child, took Janet’s assurance in 
the utmost good faith, and, being half 
dead with fatigue, gladly crept away 
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to bed. She lay down without un- 
«lressing, and never stirred till the light 
came in. Then with a start she 
jumped up. Eh, what would Grannie 
have been doing without her all night? 
How treacherous, how selfish she had 
been; she who had promised to be there 
all the time! Stung with confusion, 
Easie ran across the little passage to- 
wards the sick-room, and would have 
opened the door, but Janet met her on 
the threshold, her finger on her lips. 

“Eh, I'm awfae vexed I slept in. 
Hoo is she noo?” Easie exclaimed. 

“Wheesht, lassie; Grannie’s awa,” 
said Janet solemnly. 

Zasie drew back in horror. 

“Awa’—is’t deid ye mean?’ 
asked. 

“Ave, lassie, she passed aboot ane in 


she 


the mornin’.” 

“And I no wi’ her!” Easie cried. 
“Eh, Janet, maybe she wantit me, and 
I no there. What for did ye no come 
for me?” 

“Na, na; she didna ken onybody—- 
jist slippit awa’. Ye need yer rest. 
Zasie—ye've been sair wrocht this lang 
while.” But Easie’s tears were falling 
fast; she refused to be comforted. 

“Come in by—come, lassie, and see 
her,” said Janet kindly. She opened 
the door and they went in. There, 
standing by the bed where so lately she 
had seen Grannie tossing in weariness 
und weakness, Easie received her first 
impression of the great restfulness of 
death. Not a line of weariness was 
left on the old face, not a furrow of 
pain—a grand repose. 

Instead of being terrified, Easie was 
strangely attracted by the sight—awed 
indeed, but calmed and reassured. 

“Eh, Janet, she’s awfu’ bonnie—and 
that still!’ she exclaimed through her 
tears. She did not now weep for 
Grannie, if she had only known, but 
for herself—for the charge that had 
heen taken out of her willing little 
hands for ever. 
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So Easie stood, gazing at the quiet 
face, for a long time; and then sud- 
denly she turned and ran out of the 
room without saying a word. She had 
remembered the charge that was still 
left to her. The bairn, rather crum- 
pled and forlorn, lay awaiting her care. 
fasie caught it up in her arms, and fell 
to work washing and dressing it with 
tremendous energy. 


Grannie died on Saturday, and her 
funeral was to be on Tuesday. Mon- 
day evening saw a new member added 
to the family party at Leeks. This 
was Lizzie, the mother of the bairn. 
When Easie heard that Lizzie was ex- 
pected, she formed a mental picture 
of the sort of girl who would appear; 
she would be shrinking and ashamed- 
looking, Easie concluded, for the mis- 
taken bairn would probably have 
crushed all her self-respect. 

But on Monday evening arrived a big, 
rollicking, red-cheeked, good-natured- 
looking young woman, about as differ- 
ent from Easie’s idea of her as any one 
could well have been. The death in 
the house made it necessary for her to 
euter it soberly; but one could guess 
that on any other occasion her entrance 
would have been a noisy one. 

“Sae puir auld Grannie’s awa’?” she 
said. “Weel, she was gettin’ gey stiff 
and blind. I was whiles sorry for her 
mysel’, sittin’ there’—she paused, to 
glance at Grannie’s empty chair. Then, 
catching sight of Easie, who sat in the 
chimney corner with the bairn on her 
knee, ran across the kitchen 
and the child up in her 
arms. 

“Eh, my bonnie wee lamb, there ye 
are!” she cried, without a trace of 
shame or contrition in her voice or 
manner. She danced the bairn about 
in her strong arms till it crowed with 
delight. Easie stood up, her eyes 
fixed jealously on her charge. Lizzie 
in the meantime was exclaiming with 


she 
caught 
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genuine admiration on the improve- 
ment in her child. 

“She’s a real fine lassie noo,” she 
said. Then she glanced at Easie. 
“Y’re wee tae mind a bairn,” she said, 
with a sound of good-natured contempt 
in her voice. 

“Aye, I'm wee,” said Easie. She did 
not try to assert herself as in former 
days. Lizzie laughed and dandled 
her baby in her arms. 

“I'll be takin’ her mysel’ soon,” she 
said mysteriously. “D’ye hear what 
I'm sayin’, mither?’ she continued, ad- 
dressing Kate, who was baking at the 
window. 

“What's yon?’ her mother grunted 
out. 

“Weel, it’s this,” Lizzie began, de- 
positing the bairn again on Easie’s 
knee, and going across to where her 
mother stood, “it’s this, mother—John 
and me’s tae be marrit this day fort- 
night.” 

“Nane too sune,” said Kate darkly. 
Lizzie tossed her head. 

“We've got a fine bit hoose oot Kip- 
pen way, and I'll tak’ the bairn wi’ 
me there.” 

“A good thing tae,” said Kate, “sic 
a fash she’s been sin’ ever ye had 
her.” 

“She'll no’ be a fash tae me,” said 
Lizzie hotly, “an’ gin John and me had 
got a hoose sooner, ye’d no’ have had 
her a’ this while.” 

At this point of the discussion Wil- 
liam McLeod came in from the fields. 
He greeted his daughter very sternly, 
but the greeting did not seem to annoy 
her in the least. She began at once to 
tell him the news she had just given 
her mother. He received it without a 
word. 

“And what aboot Easie there?” Kate 
said. “She’s engaged wi’ me for six 
months—gets a shillin’ a week and 
her meat—an’ noo Grannie’s awa, an’ 
gin the bairn goes, what for wad I keep 
Easie?”’ 
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“Send her hame,” Lizzie suggested. 

“She hasna a hame.” 

“Weel, then, ye maun keep her tae 
work oot bye.” 

The discussion raged thus for fully 
ten minutes, while Easie sat silent, lis- 
tening as these arbiters of her fate dis- 
puted over her future. Too well she 
knew that within a day or two quite 
another solution of the problem would 
be given. Still she kept silence—not a 
word of the Inspector; she held on 
grimly to what remained to her of the 
life of responsibility. Even now, 
however, it seemed that her kingdom 
was going to be taken from her bit by 
bit. Grannie was gone, and now Liz- 
zie was claiming the bairn. 

“I'll tak’ the bairn the nicht,” Lizzie 
told her, and Easie had to renounce the 
child to its mother with as good grace 
as she could muster. 

“She'll maybe cry a wee,” she said. 
“Being used wi’ me, she'll ken a differ- 
ence.” 

Lizzie laughed. “She'll surely ken 
me,” she said proudly, as she lifted the 
bairn from its cradle and carried it 
off upstairs. Easie felt inclined to 
cry. Here she was, thrust aside, not 
needed by any one; she slipped away to 
bed (pausing for a moment at the door 
of Grannie’s room where so lately she 
had always been going in and out) and 
crept into her own cupboard-like little 
chamber. She was free to sleep now 
without fear of interruption. No 
longer would Grannie be cryin’ on her. 
No longer would she be roused by the 
whimperings of the bairn. Yet by 
some strange freak of human nature. 
Easie wept bitterly at the thought of 
this undisturbed repose. The bed felt 
cold and empty where the bairn used 
to lie, and once and again she started 
up, dreaming that she heard Grannie’s 
voice calling her name. Each time she 
fell asleep once more, but at last an 
unmistakably real voice sounded in .her 
ear, and the next minute Lizzie came 
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in with the bairn in her arms. It 
was screaming lustily. 

“Here, Easie, tak’ her. She's that 
strange wi’ me I canna get a wink 0 
sleep,” she said impatiently. 

Then indeed was Easie’s hour of tri- 
umph. Sitting up in bed, flushed with 
delight, she joyfully received the bairn 
back into her arms. And the child, 
recognizing her well-known touch, 
hearing her familiar voice, ceased its 
screams as if by magic, and snuggled 
down to sieep. 

“Did ever ye see the like o’t!”’ Lizzie 
exclaimed. 

Easie positively smirked with delight. 

“She’s that used wi’ me this long 
time,” she said modestly. 

“I’m thinkin’ I'll hae a job wi’ her 
yet,” Lizzie said ruefully, “but if ye'll 
keep her the nicht, I'll get some 
rest.” 

Easie acquiesced condescendingly, 
and the discomfited mother went off to 
seek repose. 

In this way Easie felt that her dig- 
nity had been a good deal vindicated, 
and she came down to the kitchen next 
morning, proudly carrying the bairn, 
and fully aware that she, not either 
of the elder women in the house, was 
able to manage it. 

This was the funera] day, and from 
all the district round the neighbors had 
been invited to the “buryin’.” By 
twelve o'clock they began to arrive in 
twos and threes, black-coated and sol- 
emn. Then the minister appeared— 
dreadfully solemn also, and in the 
darkened “best room” they spoke to- 
gether in low tones. 

Easie was much 
rather oppressed; for somehow, she 
thought, in her childish way, they 
should not be so sad. If they knew 
as well as she did all the weakness and 
weariness that poor old Grannie had 
got away from, they would not look so 
gloomy. But then the neighbors per- 
haps didn’t know about these long 
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hours of sitting in her chair, stiff and 
weary and not able to help herself—or 
about the long, long afternoons with 
nothing to do—or the blindness. Well, 
all these things were passed away now, 
and Grannie rested; surely it was well 
with her—they need not look sad about 
it at all. 

So Easie questioned as she watched 
the solemn assembling of the mourn- 
ers; and yet after the plain little 
hearse, followed by the company of 
black-clad men, had disappeared round 
the turn of the road, tears began to 
trickle down her cheeks, and she gave 
a big gulping sob. She, if no one else 
in the house, missed Grannie. 

“Hoots, Easie, dinna stand greetin’ 
there—it’s a’ ower noo; gang ben the 
hoose and lift the blinds, we maun get 
tae wurk,” quoth Kate. 


The next morning as they sat at 
breakfast the postman came up to the 
door—a most unusual event at Leeks. 
Easie was sent to bring in the letter, 
whatever it might be. She did so re- 
luctantly. 

“Thae taxes,” William McLeod 
growled, as he opened a large, official- 
looking envelope. 

He read over the contents of the let- 
ter twice, then broke out with, for him, 
unusual violence, as he brought his 
fist down heavily on the table: 

“Weel, I'm damned——” 

“What is’t, Willum?” Kate 
curiously. 

“Tell us 
cried Lizzie. 

Only Easie kept silence. She knew. 

Slowly, because he was no scholar, 
William read aloud the summons. It 
was quite distinct, and accused him, 
William McLeod, of employing as a 
domestic servant one Isabella or 
“Easie” Dow, the said Isabella being 
under age. The summons directed that 
Easie be sent to school immediately on 
receipt of the letter, should be kept 


asked 


what it’s aboot, father.” 
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there untll she had attained her four- 
teenth year, and that William Mc- 
Leod should pay the school books nec- 
essary for her education. 

When the truth penetrated to Kate's 
brain, she turned upon poor Easie in a 
very tempest of wrath. In vain the 
child protested her innocence, telling 
even with tears that she had been ig- 
fhorant of all offence, and that she only 
wanted to earn her living and bé a bur- 
den to noone. Not a word would Kate 
listen to; and just because the blame 
rested entirely with herself she was 
doubly angry. 

Then William began to question the 
legality of the summons. Had Kate 
known WHasie’s age when she engaged 
her? Kate was reluctantly forced to 
admit that she had. And, knowing 
this, she had taken the risk? Aye, 
she never took thocht. This, of 
course, was strictly untrue, for Kate 
had weighed the probabilities of the 
case well before she engaged Easie. 
Some bitter vituperation ensued be- 
tween the husband and wife, while 
Easie sat dumb and scared in the cor- 
ner. Then she came up to the table 
and stood there, resting her hand upon 
it to steady her trembling limbs. 

“Please, maister—what for will ye 
no send me back til my uncle?” she 
asked. 

“Whaur's he 
William asked. 

Easie shook her head. No letter had 
reached her from this relative, whose 
one wish had been to be rid of the 
charge of a helpless child. 

“Div ye ken whaur he is?” William 
inquired. 

“Na—he had no wurd when he left 
here,” Easie admitted. There was a 
short silence. 

“Please, maister.” Easie said then. 
“Cll wurk wi'oot pay between whiles. 
I'm no’ wantin’ tae be a burden on 
ony body.” 

“Losh me, father,” 


gane a ‘this while?” 


Lizzie struck in 
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suddenly, “yer makin’ an awfae clash 
aboot a wheen buiks.” 

She was feeding the bairn at the mo- 
ment, and as she looked up to make this 
remark, it contrived to jerk all the 
contents of the spoon down upon its 
pinafore. Easie, distracted as she 
was, made a dart at her charge, and 
deftly scraped up the porridge with a 
spoon. She could not bear to see the 
child’s frock spotted. 

Lizzie’s comment on the parental 
stinginess went home, for William sud- 
denly broke out into a laugh. 

“Dod, Lizzie, yer richt!” he said. 
“The buiks winna send me tae the 
poorhoose; it’s mair that I’ve been sic 
a gowk.” 

“Ye have that,” Lizzie #greed. 
“Onybody could see the lassie was ower 
wee.” 

But though her husband had laughed, 
Kate was not willing to take such a 
light view of the situation. Money 
was money, and she told William that 
he was a fool to speak so easily of it. 
“Siller's none sae easy come by—buiks 
indeed!—me tae pay guid siller for 
buiks for Easie!” Her indignation 
knew no bounds, 

“Haud yer clash, wife,” said William 
at last, as he rose from the table. He 
was not such a bad sort of man when 
all was said and done, and some idea 
of Easie’s unusual capacities had pene- 
trated his thick brain during the late 
household crisis. It must have been 
some feeling about this which made 
him speak now. “Easie’s a handy 
wee body,” he said, as he stood lighting 
his pipe by the fire, “and she was gey 
guid wi’ Grannie, mind.” 

“Ave,” Lizzie chimed in. 
handy wi’ the bairn.” 

“And what's the use 0’ a handy las- 
sie if she’s tae be in the school a’ the 
day?’ Kate demanded. 

“Aweel,” said William, “there’s nae 
mair about it. See here, Easie, dinna 
fash aboot thae buiks—there’s two- 
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three shillin's for them, an’ ye maun 
be off till the school the morn. I'm 
no’ wantin’ the polisman after me.” 
He fished out the coins from his pocket 
as he spoke, and handed them to Easie 
with a grin; but Kate darted across 
towards her. 

“Hands aff!’ she cried. “I’m no’ sic 
a saftie as you, William. She'll can 
pay hersel’. She’s had a shillin’ a 
week these three mouth frae me—that’s 
twelve shillin’s she’s got—an’ she'll pay 
thae buiks oot o’t.” 

“I’ve no got twelve shillins, mis- 
tress,’ Easie urged piteously. “Ye 
mind I crackit the bairn’s bottle, an’ 
ane and saxpence came aff me for’t—- 
an’ there’s been a bawbee for the kirk 
on Surdays—sax o’ them—that’s a 
shillin’ an’ ninepence, and there was a 
shillin’ for the patch tae my boots— 
that’s twa and ninepence aff the 
twelve—it’s nine and thruppence I've 
got.” 

“Weel, tak yer nine and thruppence 
and buy thae books,” Kate retorted. 
But McLeod turned upon his wife sav- 
agely. 

“Think shame on yersel’, Kate,” he 
said. “Let the lassie keep her bit sil- 
ler; she’s wrocht for it, I’se warrant.” 

“Aye, has she, mother,” Lizzie 
chimed in. 

Kate, finding herself thus in a hope- 
less minority, banged out of the room, 
leaving Easie to settle the matter with 
her defenders. 

Now that the first bitterness of the 
blow was past, McLeod was inclined 
to look upon the whole thing as some- 
thing of a joke. Easie’s bite and sup 
counted for nothing, and, when he 
came to think of it, the books were 
nothing either. He represented this 
to Easie quite good-naturedly, and she 
began to face the idea of returning to 
school with a little more courage. 
Still Kate’s hint that she might herself 
pay for the books rankled in her soul. 
and when McLeod had gone off to his 
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work, she approached 
again with Lizzie. 

Instead of listening to her, however, 
the young woman got up and went out 
of the kitchen without a word. In ua 
few minutes she returned, carrying one 
and sixpence in the palm of her large 
red hand. “There, Easie,” she said. 
“yon’s for my bairn’s bottle. I think 
shame that mother took it aff ye.” 

“Eh, but I was real careless,” Easie 
protested, holding back from this lavish 
repayment. 

“Hoots, lassie, yer wee—tak’ it an’ 
dinna say anither wurd,” said Lizzie. 
Zasie looked up at her and was sur- 
prised to see that her eyes were full 
of tears. She took the money, and ran 
away upstairs, to add it to the little 
store in the bag. 


the subject 


Easie’s first day at school! 

In the excitement of life at Leeks 
Farm, she had forgotten all the hate- 
ful monotony of school routine. Here 
she found herself back again at the 
desk, adding up sums, writing out ex- 
ercises—no longer a responsible being 
occupied with tasks of portentous hu- 
man interest, but one of a foolish band 
of children engaged upon subjects 
which did not bear upon life in any 
one way. Easie did not express this 
thought; it was formless in her mind, 
but she felt it quite distinctly. 

The schoolroom was close, and 
Zasie, accustomed to the activities of 
Leeks, nodded over her desk. Noth- 
ing interested her. Of what use were 
those questions the master was putting 
to them all? It was her turn now. 

“Easie Dow, what are the constitu- 
ent parts of air?” 

Easie shook her head. Had he asked 
her how to wash and dress a baby. 
her answer would have come pat 
enough. But what to Easie were oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas? 
Names, names, names! 

The master passed her by contemptu- 
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ously, and a glib child on the next 
bench gave the required answer. 

Then came a series of questions on 
the circulation of the blood to the 
heart, illustrated by a diagram of that 
organ on the blackboard. It was a 
“general knowledge” | class; but of 
course it seemed to Easie that all this 
information was supremely useless. 
She listened contemptuously to this 
prattle of red and white corpuscles, of 
valves, and what not.... 

But when the recitation class was 
called, Easie’s interest quickened a lit- 
tle. She could understand something 
of what was going on now. True, it 
was a ruthless murdering of the mas- 
terpieces of English literature, but then 
our heroine was not critical in these 
matters. 

With stammering lips and an uncer- 
tain tongue, a big stupid boy was re- 
peating Milton’s sonnet “On his Blind- 
ness.” The effect was somewhat as 
follows: 


When—A—conseeder hoo—ma—light— 
is—spent, 
Ere hauf ma days in thus—dark— 
wurrld—and—wide, 
And that one taulent which—is— 
deith—to—-hide, 
Lodged wi’ me useless tho’ ma—soul— 
more—bent 
To sairve ma—Maker—and—present, 
Ma—true—account .... 


The words, garbled indeed by their 
rendering, penetrated somehow into 
Easie’s drowsy brain. She sat up, 
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wondering what they 
might mean. “A talent which ‘twas 
death to hide’—what was_ that? 
“Lodged with me useless.” Ah, she 
had it now! A sudden illumination 
from the flashlight of experience came 
to her aid. Didn’t she know what it 
was to be kept from the work she loved 
and be set to useless tasks? Had 
Easie known the language of melo- 
drama, she would have cried, “Avaunt 
these books!” But as she was happily 
ignorant of it, she contented herself 
with letting her new “Reader” fall off 
the desk on to the floor. There she ad- 
ministered a savage kick to its smooth 
new boards, thus giving expression to 
her sense of its worthlessness. 

Wicked Easie, and foolish Easie too, 
despising in this way the sources of 
knowledge. But you must remember 
that, with all her practical capacity, 
she was only a child after all. And, 
as a child, she had now to begin again 
humbly, and acquire some more of 
this much-despised book-learning. She 
must lay aside her newly acquired lore 
of life, and take up these less exciting 
but quite as necessary studies. The 
short, vivid chapter of her life was 
closed, and from being a bairn-keeper 
she had turned again into a bairn. 

But when schooldays are over for 
Easie, I fancy she will have little diffi- 
culty in finding another sphere for her 
talents—that Kingdom of Heaven 
“where the merciful man will find him- 
self out of a job” not having yet ar- 
rived. 


listening and 
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“Reminiscences” of Lady 


In the 
Randolph Churchil! and in Mr. Ralph 


Nevill’s “Piccadilly to Pall Mall” 
(Duckworth & Co.), something is said 
of that mad worship of the woman's 
face which swept over the English 
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world in the late ’seventies and early 
‘eighties of the last century. It was 
the day of the “Professional Beauty,” 
whether she did actually make a pro- 


fession of her charms or only used them 


as an amateur to win applause and ad- 
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miration. There were some half-dozen, 
or perhaps half-a-score, of women 
whose loveliness was a national pas- 
sion, Two or three were well born 
and married; others were “actresses,” 
at least, by convention; some did not 
even make pretence to any social status 
at all. It mattered not. To only a 
few were they real beings, who dined 
out, or played at the halls, or consorted 
with young men about town. In 
London people would sometimes stand 
on chairs to look at them in the Park, 
or mob them in drawing-rooms and at 
private views. But most men, I imag- 
ine, scarcely thought of them as crea- 
tures of flesh and blood, who lived 
somewhere in houses, and wore clothes 
and took them off; but rather as fair 
abstractions, the images of an ideal ex- 
quisiteness of physical perfection. To 
the thousands who gazed upon their 
portraits in the shop windows, or 
caught faint glimpses of their features 
crudely rendered on the lids of choco- 
late-boxes and in other poor reproduc- 
tions, they were goddesses revealing 
their glory from the empyrean to wor- 
shippers on this clouded earth. 
Commentators then and since have 
spoken slightingly of this “craze.” I 
do not know that it deserves the term; 
it was less a craze than a cult, and one 
not without its elements of nobility and 
reverence. True, the objects of all 
this adoration were perhaps (I do not 
know) only frivolous “society” dames, 
or sometimes, it may be, light damsels 
whom our fathers would have called 
wantons. But in the emotions they 
created there was little of vulgarity or 
animalism. The portraits displayed of 
them were nearly always delicate, and 
so far as the coarseness of the medium 
allowed refined. They were fully 
arrayed in garments that represented 
to the contemporary eye the type of 
feminine elegance. Whether’ they 
were ladies or not, their habits and 
demeanor were those associated with 
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aristocratic, luxurious womanhood. 
They were not to be confused with the 
half-naked females then just begin- 
ning to expose themselves to the cam- 
era and now sprawling tumultuously 
on all sides. We have come to live 
amid an orgy of nudity, exhibited in 
the ball-room, at the theatre, on the 
stage, in the street: every man of us 
has become a Peeping Tom whether he 
will or not. Crowds press to the mu- 
sic-halls to gaze on women who cannot 
dance, who are not even beautiful, 
whose sole attraction is that they are 
very nearly undressed; 2 whole brood 
of illustrated newspapers, at sixpence 
for the genteel, at a penny for the 
multitude, thrives on this art of the 
baignoire and the alcove. Compared 
with it, our riot of indecent inquisitive- 
ness, the late-Victorian love of lovely 
faces seems reticent and chaste. To 
many thousands of clerks in offices, of 
assistants in shops, soldiers, sailors, 
settlers far away in the bush and the 
backwoods, the cheap framed photo- 
graph was like the picture of the Vir- 
gin or St. Catherine to some Catholics: 
a type of goodness and purity as well 
as beauty, a revelation of the ideal 
womanhood that hovers dimly before 
most men’s minds at some period of 
their lives. 


Several years ago I was in the log 
hut of a prospector in the mining dis- 


trict of British Columbia. With two 
companions I had lost my way, and 
was compelled to seek refuge for the 
night in this little cabin. The owner 
was a good-looking young Canadian 
from an Ontario farmstead who re- 
ceived us hospitably and did his best 
to make us comfortable. The furni- 
ture and appointments of this one small 
living-room were as scanty as is cus- 
tomary in those parts. There was the 
usual miner's equipment—pick, shovels. 
high boots, a shotgun, a rough pine 
table and some stools, a bear-skin robe; 
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for literature, a mining manual, a text- 
book of mineralogy, several worn pa- 
per-covered novels; and for ornament 
some colored prints from the Christ- 
mas numbers of illustrated newspa- 
pers on one wall, and on another, 
above the stove, three photographs. 
One was of a side-whiskered elderly 
gentleman, another that of a comforta- 
ble middle-aged matron: our host’s 
parents, no doubt. The third was more 
arresting. It was a reproduction of 
perhaps the loveliest of all the lovely 
faces which had been wont to gaze 
from the shop windows during that 
era of beauty-worship whereof mention 
has been made. One could not look at 
it, familiar and almost hackneyed as 
it had become, without a start of sur- 
prise that Nature had made anything 
so perfect. The delicate symmetry 


of the features, the exquisite modelling 
of the chin, the soft sweetness of the 
lips, the grace of the smooth hair rip- 
pling low over the forehead, were only 
part of the indefinable charm of a 


countenance that seemed bathed in an 
atmosphere of virginal purity. The 
impression was heightened by a kind 
of hood suggesting that of a nun 
which loosely draped the girl’s head, 
and by the rapt eyes turned a little up- 
ward as if in prayer. It was the face 
of a young saint, the index, one might 
believe, of a soul as beautiful as its 
outer vestment. 

Unfortunately the picture prompted 
no such reverential thoughts in one of 
my companions, a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the gossip of the London 
coulisses for long past. “Hallo,” he 
said, taking the portrait from its nail, 
“there’s little ”: and he mentioned 
the lady’s name with a brief and some- 
what indecorous allusion to her career, 
which had been by no means so edify- 
ing as her appearance suggested. As 
it happened, our host, who had gone 
into the outlying shed to fetch provi- 
sions for us, came into the room at the 
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moment and caught the flippant re- 
mark. He dropped the tin pot he was 
earrying with a clatter; a dark flush 
surged through the healthy bronze of 
his cheeks; and with a rough Western 
oath he strode across to my friend so 
fiercely that I feared he was about to 
strike him. The Londoner turned in 
surprise. “I beg your pardon,” he said. 
“I thought——” The Canadian con- 
trolled himself with an effort. “See 
here, mister,” he said, “I don’t want 
your thoughts and I don’t want your 
words about that—that picture. It’s 
got nothing to do with you.” 

“Of course not. I only said—but I 
am sure I apologize if I have hurt your 
feelings. I didn’t know the lady was 
a friend of yours.” 

“I guess,” said the young fellow 
slowly, “she is a friend of mine in a 
manner. Anyway, we've got no call 
to talk about her.” 

His brow cleared, and he remem- 
bered the duties of hospitality. “Just 
sit down to the table. I reckon you'll 
be ready for your supper.” 

He took the portrait quietly from 
my friend and hung it on the wall 
again. No more was said on the sub- 
ject. We gathered round the pine 
board and fell to on the corned beef 
and the lake trout with an appetite 
born of many hours in the open air. 
Warmed by food and tea and rye 
whisky and much tobacco, we ell grew 
conversational and expansive. Our 
Canadian proved a genial entertainer, 
a wholesome, cheery, sanguine young- 
ster, full of confidence in himself and 
his pioneering work in this new land, 
intellectually a little raw, but with the 
shrewd colonial instinct for realities. 
Our talk was of mines and prospects 
and the local politics and many other 
things. We smoked and drank and 
played poker, and the hours sped 
lightly. It was past midnight when 
my two friends retired to the other 
apartment of the shanty, our host's 
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bedroom; the Canadian and I were to 
sleep in the living-room. 

“Well, I suppose we had better turn 
in, too,” said the young man. 

But I lingered, and suggested a final 
pipe. I wanted to hear about the 
portrait. I got up and looked at it 
again. The young man’s eye followed 
me, and I thought I would risk some- 
thing. 

“Was she really a friend of yours?” 
‘I asked. 

He laughed lightly enough. “No, sir, 
of course she was not; I never saw her. 
How should I? I guess she doesn’t 
come to Canada, and I have never been 
in Europe.” 

“You don’t know anything about her 
but her name?” 

“No; and don’t want to. I just got 
that picture because there ain’t no face 
in the whole world like it—no, not 
one. Well, you look at it; you can see 
for yourself.” 

“Certainly,” 
beautiful.” 

“Beautiful! I suppose so. But that 
ain’t it so much. You see, we live a 
rough sort of life out here, and the 
men I meet—yes, and the women, too— 
they can’t say things that a chap wants 
to hear sometimes. Perhaps you don’t 
know what I mean; but when I was 
a boy at home in the East with them” 
—he jerked a thumb towards the pa- 
rental portraits—‘I thought a lot of 
religion and used to go to chapel a good 
deal. Well, when I came out here some- 
how it all went away from me; it 
didn’t seem real, and I used to wonder 
how I could have believed all them 
queer Bible stories and the flapdoodle 
the ministers talked. I was down in 
Revelstoke, and I got about in the sa- 
loons and other places with the boys, 
and had a pretty lively time. But I 
tired of that, too, after a spell, and 
was at a sort of loose end, and then 
one day I saw that picture in a shop 
window and I bought it and put it in 


I replied, “its very 
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my room. I tell you, sir, I was a bit 
sorry I had got it at first. I couldn’t 
get away from those eyes of hers, 
When I came in after a bit of a burst 
she seemed to be talking to me. ‘Dicky 
Drummond,’ I almost heard her say, 
‘Mr. Richard Drummond, are you doing 
the sort of thing you think you like? 
Are you doing the sort of thing you 
think I'd like? Well, it got on me, 
and I chucked Revelstoke and came out 
here.” 

“A very sensible thing to do,” I 
observed. 

“I should say! I am going to make 
money, you bet. That claim of mine, 
you know——” and he relapsed sud- 
denly from sentiment to very practical 
matters, as is the way of healthy 
youth. But presently he went back to 
the other theme. “I believe she 
brought me luck. Anyway, she 
brought me something else. When I 
come in and out, or after I have been 
down with the boys and playing euchre 
and so on, I want to look at her and 
think there’s somebody like that in the 
world—with those eyes.” 

“You will be getting married some 
time, you know, Mr. Drummond,” I 
said. “Haven't you ever thought of 
it?” 

“I have thought of it,” he said. 
“There’s a girl down here now at the 
township—she ain't like that one there, 
but she’s a mighty good sort. Well, 
I dunno.” There was a pause. “Say,” 
he broke out suddenly. “You live in 
London when you are at home, don’t 
you? Yes; well now, I suppose you 
might see her,” and he indicated the 
portrait, “some time. You might tel! 
her from me——” 

I laughed. “My dear friend,” I 
said, “do please consider that, in the 
first place, the photograph from which 
that one of yours is copied was taken 
a dozen years ago at least. The orig- 
inal is’—-I looked at his face, and my 
sentence did not end quite as I had 
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intended—“is—married, I daresay, or 
perhaps she is dead. At any rate, I 
do not think she isin London. And if 
she were, there are about ten thousand 
chances to one that I shall never come 
within speaking distance of her.” 

“That so? Well, of course. I guess 
I have kept you up too late talking 
nonsense. You have got to make an 
early start to-morrow, you know.” 

It must have been nearly twelve 
months later that I received a letter in 
London with the British Columbian 
postmark outside and something stiff 
within. I opened the envelope and 
read :— 


Dear Sir,—Mr. —— was along here 
the other day and I took your address 
from him. Perhaps you recollect that 
evening you got lost on the trail, when 
you and me sat up talking after your 
friends turned in. I thought you might 
like to know that I got married last 
fall. Enclosed please find portrait of 
Mrs. D. I guess you'll think I am a 
lucky man when you look at it. She 
is as good as she is pretty, just about 
as good as they make them. The claim 
is panning out O.K., too, so you see I’m 
getting it bully all round. I am send- 
ing you another portrait, that one you 
noticed on my wall. Mrs. D. she don’t 
like it much, and I ain’t so fond of it 
as I was, now I have got Annie to look 
at, which is better than cardboard any- 
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way. But somehow I didn’t care to 
put it in the stove, and I thought you 
would not mind if I sent it to you. Ex- 
cuse me for troubling you. I am build- 
ing a new house, and when it is done, 
you can have a better shakedown than 
I gave you that night; so if ever you 
are in B.C. again, don’t forget to come 
along here and see me and Mrs. D. and 
maybe, a kid or two before long.— 
With kind regards, I am, dear Sir, 
yours truly, 
Richard Drummond. 

I set the two photographs before me 
on my writing-desk. “Mrs. D.” did 
not altogether belie her husband’s eu- 
logy. She had prettiness of a kind. 
the trivial prettiness of youth and good 
nature, a dimple in the cheek, simper- 
ing conscious eyes, hair lying in a ring- 
letted “fringe” above an insignificant 
brow, a suggestion of cheap finery 
about the neck. The pure and noble 
face in the nun’s drapery seemed to 
smile with a gracious indulgence on its 
commonplace rival. So my young 
pioneer had gone the way of many 
men before him, and had got his feet 
upon the comfortable earth after a 
brief flight into the azure. He had de- 
scended upon the Real Woman, and 
would make her, I daresay, no worse a 
husband for having conversed for a 
space with the Ideal. 

Sidney Low. 





THE COMMENDATIONS OF CHRIST. 


Our Lord’s denunciations are more 
often enlarged upon by commentators 
than are His words of praise, partly, 
no doubt, because they are set down 
in the Gospels at greater length. The 
Scribes and Pharisees, with their pe- 
dantry, their religious professions, and 
their hypocrisy, are sharply outlined by 
the Evangelists. We see them with 
their broad phylacteries, making long 
prayers “for a pretence,” practising a 


religious ceremonial with the utmost 
propriety, but shutting out knowledge 
from the people and defrauding the 
widow and orphan. Their condemna- 
tion was just, and the Evangelists en- 
joyed it. Sometimes we cannot help 
wishing that they had told us in more 
detail of the men and women upon 
whom our Lord bestowed praise and of 
the types whom He held up to admira- 
tion. The commendations of Christ, 
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shertly as in most cases they are told 
to us, have for the Christian student 
a strong fascination. We have them 
in fewer words, yet they cover far more 
ground and embrace many more kinds 
of men and women than do His ex- 
pressions of righteous indignation and 
reproof. 

The picture of John the Baptist is 
one of the few portraits which stand 
out from the crowd of men who sur- 
round the figure of the Savior in the 
Gospel. At the beginning of His min- 
istry, our Lord, in accepting the bap- 
tism of John, associated Himself with 
the work of this ardent reformer, and 
praised him in no measured terms as a 
man truly great, declaring at the same 
time that he was not spiritually as 
highly endowed as many lesser men. 
“He that is least in the kingdom of 
God is greater than he,” He said. 
Plainly, we are to infer that man is 
greatest on his religious side. VPlainly. 
also, We are taught to appreciate, and 
indeed generously to exalt, those good 
men whose nature is not specially re- 
ligious, and in imitation of Christ to 
join ourselves to their company, real- 
izing that, though we may be humble 
members of a higher fellowship, they 
are very probably immensely our supe- 
riors in all other particulars. This 
implied teaching of Christ the Churches 
have neglected, we think, to impress 
upon their adherents. 

There is a man mentioned in the 
rospel whom our Lord declared to be 
without “guile” and “an Israelite in- 
deed.” To our great loss, we have 
not even the slightest sketch of his per- 
sonality preserved for us. Could we 
have known something of the upright 
man who struck our Lord as the best 
product of the law and the prophets, 
it would have been deeply interesting 
and instructive to us from many 
points of view. Did he come to listen 
to our Lord because, as some others 
seem to have been, he was dissatisfied 
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with the religious system in which he 
had grown up, and was feeling after 
something more spiritual? Or was 
he, as the word “guile” seems to im- 
ply, a simple person, one of those men 
of “honest and good heart” such as our 
Lord upon another occasion alluded to 
as those who bring forth fruit? We 
all tend to strain the text. There is 
nothing to tell us what kind of man he 
was whom Christ thus greatly praised. 
All that we can gather from the inci- 
dent is a direct and practical confirma- 
tion of the fact that Christ recognized 
that there are righteous men who need 
no repentance, and that, lofty as was 
His ideal, mysterious as is the strange 
sentence: “Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that is, 
God,” He gave no countenance what- 
ever to any doctrine of general deprav- 
ity. 

Again, our Lord commended the law 
yer who came to Him apparently in or- 
der to discuss with him a moral and re- 
ligious question. “Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God,” He said. 
Is it possible for us in any degree to 
understand from the narrative in what 
his nearness consisted? Lawyer as 
he was, it is evident from what he said 
that the letter of the Levitical law had 
ceased in any degree to hamper his 
freedom of mind. To the other 
Scribes and Pharisees his religious posi- 
tion must have seemed dangerously 
negative. Rites and rituals were to 
him non-essential. A man too familiar 
with the history of their minutiw is 
always liable to doubt their intrinsic 
worth. All this, we think, is implied 
in his hearty agreement with our 
Lord’s answer to his question about 
the greatest Commandment. Beside 
the joint services of God and man the 
whole system of ceremonial was as 
nothing in his eyes. “Master, thou 
hast said the truth: for there is one 
God; and there is none other but 
he: And to love him with all 
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the heart, and with all the un- 
derstanding, and with all the soul, and 
with all the strength, and to love his 
neighbor as himself, is more than all 
whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.” 
Christ said of the Roman tax-gatherer 
Zacchzeus, of whom we know but a few 
stray facts—that he was of small stat- 
ure, “chief among the publicans,” and 
“rich”—“he also is a son of Abraham.” 
The expression is figurative, and from 
the context evidently laudatory. The 
good we know of Zacchzus we know 
from his own mouth,—by no means 
always the best witness to character. 
But he told of his own righteous deal- 
ing and generosity in self-defence, and 
our Lord accepted his statement, and 
assured him of his salvation. We 
should like to know more clearly what 
He meant; but whatever benefit He al- 
luded to would seem to have been de- 
pendent on works. We know nothing 
of the creed of Zacchzeus. 

In still another instance our Lord’s 
commendation takes what we may call 
a patriotic form,—a form at least 
which shows that a special love of His 
“brethren after the flesh” lay at the 
back of His mind. The Centurion 
whose “faith” rejoiced our Lord is 
favorably compared to the men of Is- 
rael, and there is a note of sadness in 
the comparison. His character can 
hardly be said to be sketched in the 
sacred narrative, though we are told 
that the Jews said of him: “He loveth 
our nation, and he hath built us a syna- 
gogue.” Apart from this, the outline, 
so far as we can trace it, suggests that 
of the conventional Roman _ soldier. 
Even in his anxiety about the life of a 
servant who was dear to him the mili- 
tary system remains uppermost in his 
mind. He is the product of a system of 
absolutism, and words of discipline and 
authority rise to his lips,—hardly, per- 
haps, a type which we should have ex- 
pected to draw forth the praise of 
Who bade Peter put up his 
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sword, deprecated the Gentile ideal of 
lordship, and warned His Disciples 
against the danger of calling any man 
master. The difficulty of comprehend- 
ing our Lord’s attitude towards “the 
sword’—an attitude which since the 
beginning of the Middle Ages has never 
been questioned except by the Quakers 
—was deeply felt in the early Church. 
In one breath Tertullian denied the 
right of a Christian to bear arms, and 
in the next he boasted of the ex- 
traordinary courage shown by Chris- 
tians serving in the Roman legions. 
On more than one occasion our Lord 
commended those who exalt love above 
logic. He praised the woman who, 
pleading for her sick daughter, brushed 
aside the argument that the Jews have 
the first claim to the help of Christ, 
and the one who expended upon a use- 
less gift money which might have 
gone to feed the poor. Yet the poor 
and the suffering were always in His 
thoughts, and He praises several types 
of purely benevolent persons, all those 
who relieve others “upon the argument 
of their necessities,” who feed the hun- 
gry, visit the sick, and show compas- 
sion upon prisoners. He specially 
recognizes all who do such acts of char- 
ity as His followers, though they them- 
selves may never have thought of Him 
in the matter, and may ask with the 
kind people in the parabolic description 
of the judgment: “When saw we thee 
sick, or in prison?” He still further 
emphasizes this point by making His 
typical good neighbor a complete here- 
tic from the point of view of His hear- 
ers,—a Samaritan. It is as if a 
preacher of to-day were to tell a strik- 
ing story of Christian benevolence, end- 
ing his story with the words: “That 
man was a Polish Jew.” There is no 
doubt that our Lord, while He made 
light of the erudition of the Pharisees 
and the wisdom of the worldly wise, 
valued mental gifts very highly. No 
greater praise and no heavier blame 
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are to be found in the Gospel than the 
praise and blame apportioned to the 
men who use and the men who neg- 
lect their capacities. And all those 
ordinary men who recognize a prophet 
and do him good, even to the extent 
of giving him a little water to drink, 
simply because he is a prophet, par- 
take in some way, He teaches, of the 
inspired man’s reward. In like man- 
ner all those who protect children must 
in some way or other benefit by their 
right feeling towards innocence, 

It is impossible to draw any single 
deduction from this list of our Lord’s 
commendations. So far as individuals 
are concerned, the data are in most 
eases too slight to build any theory 
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upon. Yet the incidents suggest in al- 
most every case a sympathy far wider, 
more profound, and less conditional 
than is the sympathy of the Churches. 
But it is not in praise or in blame 
that the perfect character portrayed 
for us in the Gospels is seen in the most 
divine light. Strangely enough, the 
complete victory of the Spirit over the 
flesh, of the divine over the human, of 
the love of justice and mercy over the 
lust for retributive vengeance—in a 
word, of the Son of man over the world 
is best illustrated in a sentence of ex- 
cuse, a sentence spoken in physical 
agony at the supreme moment of out- 
ward failure: “They know not what 
they do.” 





MILTON’S LAST POEMS. 


The Milton Tercentenary has come 
and gone; and surely never since Mil- 
ton Was born have so many of his 
countrymen conspired to do him honor. 
They have banqueted, made speeches 
on him, drunk wine to his memory, per- 
formed his plays, written odes to him, 
read lectures on him. He has been 
considered in every aspect and at every 
stage of his life on earth; as a native 
Londoner, a Cambridge undergraduate, 
a traveller, a schoolmaster, a party pol- 
itician, an historian, a puritan, a poet. 
So large a celebration bears witness, in 
its way, to Milton’s consummate great- 
ness and to the place that he has won 
in the imagination of the English peo- 
ple. Yet it may be doubted whether 
the centenary habit, which is growing 
at so alarming a rate, does not attract 
many worshippers whose business is 
with the festival rather than with that 
long ascetic discipline which is the right 
introduction to Milton. Many speak of 
Robin Hood, says the proverb, who 
never shot in his bow. The Philistines, 
“With fat regorged of bulls and goats,” 


have avenged themselves upon Sam- 
son; they have celebrated his ter- 
centenary. 

Some decent and modest form of 
chronic ceremonial must be invented 
if these tributes are to become 2 part of 
our national life. We are rich in great 
memories; and if this is to be our fash- 
ion of dealing with them we shall be 
kept busy during the coming year. In 
1509 Calvin was born; will Scotland al- 
low the four-hundredth anniversary of 
that great event to pass unhonored by 
music and dancing? In England we 
shall have Dr. Johnson, Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Darwin, and Mrs. Browning 
on our hands; and unless some thrifty 
form of joint commemoration can be 
devised, a new and heavy duty will be 
laid upon the mayors of towns and 
upon all poets who aspire to the laurel. 
(Then perhaps will come the reaction; 
the surfeit of centenaries will induce 
weariness, and Milton will again be 
studied only by the few, not casually, 
because he was born in a certain year, 
but habitually, because he still lives 
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and is the gravest teacher of the mys- 
teries of our English speech. 

It is difficult not to feel some in- 
felicity in the use of these public means 
to commemorate a poet whose most 
moving appeal was always made in the 
quiet, to the heart and mind. His 
disciples and lovers do not count the 
years, or frequent memorial places. 
Like his own studious poet, they are to 
be found 


in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look. 
... Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some still removéd place will fit, 
Where glowing embers, through 
room, 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 


the 


That was his latest, as it was his 
earliest, choice. He lived a stormy 
and troubled life, he led many a for- 
lorn hope, and suffered defeat after de- 
feat; yet in the end he fortified him- 
self only the more strongly in the cita- 
del of his own retired thoughts. “Par- 
adise Lost,” especially in its earlier 
books, bears traces of the time when 
he was planning an assault upon the 
world and the powers of the world; 
“Paradise Regained” and “Samson 
Agonistes” sound the note of retreat, 
and bid defiance to the pursuing forces. 
Politics he put off like a garment, and 
the treasures of philosophy he dis- 
earded like an ornament. The mag- 
nificent catalogues in his great poems, 
the visions of the kingdoms of the 
world and of the wonders of Athens, 
“mother of arts and eloquence,” are a 
measure of the greatness of his re- 
nunciation. His dreams and aspira- 
tions give its splendor to “Paradise 
Lost”; the lesson that he learned from 
their failure is expressed in its quiet 
close. Readers of Milton have paid 


much attention to the dreams, and have 
neglected the precepts of the Archan- 
gel Michael, yet the meaning of Milton 
is expressed with more intensity of con- 
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viction in these than in those. For con- 
solation he fell back on the patience of 
the resolvéd mind. To know all the 
stars by name, to enjoy all the riches 
and wield all the power of the world, 
can add nothing to him who has learned 
the sum of wisdom—“that suffering for 
Truth’s sake Is fortitude to highest vic- 
tory.” 

What are proffered banquets to him? 


I can at will, doubt not, as soon as 
thou, 

Command a table in this wilderness. 

And call swift flights of Angels minis- 
trant, 

Arrayed in glory, on my cup to attend: 

Why shouldst thou then obtrude this 
diligence 

In vain, where no acceptance it can 
find? 

What though he be doomed to suffer- 
ing and death? 


Happen what may, of me expect to 


hear 
Nothing dishonorable, impure, un- 
worthy ‘. 
Our God, our Law, my nation, or my- 
self; 


The last of me or no I cannot warrant. 


Whoever it may be that speaks, 
whether Satan, or Adam, or Samson, or 
the Archangels, or Christ, the voice is 
the same, and is the voice of Milton. 
We hear it first in the speeches of the 
Lady in “Comus”; but for suppressed 
passion and intensity of personal utter- 
ance there is nothing to compare with 
the great plain things of his latest 
poems. 


Nature within me seems 

In all her functions weary of herself: 

My race of glory run, and race of 
shame, 

And I shall shortly be with them that 
rest. 


Milton “could not hear with patience 
any such thing when related to him” 
as that “Paradise Regained” was held 
to be inferior to “Paradise Lost.” This 
is not to be wondered at, for in the 
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later poem, as in “Samson,” there is 
more of Milton’s own feelings and be- 
liefs. He may well have been tired 
of “Paradise Lost” by the time he com- 
pleted it. The epic machinery flags 
in the later books, and he was doubt- 
less vlad to turn to themes which put 
less of a strain upon him, and let him 
speak more of himself and his own 
meditations. The vibration that comes 
into his voice when he speaks, in 
“Paradise Lost,” of himself, of his 
blindness, of his poetic inspiration and 
ambition, is heard throughout these 
last poems. In one sense they are 
more mature than “Paradise Lost’: 
they could not have been composed by 
any one not master of that freer and 
richer style. Their bareness is pro- 
duced by chastening and self-restraint: 
the ornament has been stripped off 
them, as it were, and here and there a 
piece of it, left as if by oversight, re- 
ealls the old epic magnificence. They 
are naked architecture: the whole 
stress and weight of the situation is felt 
in every line. No young man could 
have written a sentence of them. 
Youth, struggling with the inexpressive- 
ness of language, seeks for emphasis— 
the strong word in the conspicuous po- 
sition. But the true strength of lan- 
guage lies not in the words; it is felt 
in the thrust and weight of emotion 
which the words, standing in simple 
order, are strong enough to bear. All 

The Saturday Review. 
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is still and solemn, as under the vaults 
of a great cathedral church, yet the 
sense is burdened by the presence of 
enormous forces held in check. Like 
other great and mature writings, these 
poems are full of irony, which is a kind 
of tragic wit—an eternal comparison 
of the common little modes of speech 
with the great facts that they stand 
for. Even if we knew nothing of Mil- 
ton’s life we should be able to divine 
its main purport in these poems. Their 
quietness is the quietness of one who 
has chosen his ground, and taken his 
last stand, without hope. He has no 
need of emphasis, or of the high- 
wrought heroisms of language which 
are employed by those who believe 
that words, after all, may avail to save 
the situation. He looks at what he 
has to face, and describes it in meas- 
ured language, so that the mere de- 
scription becomes an act of surpassing 
courage. The utter sense of loneli- 
ness and remoteness from human sym- 
pathy which both poems convey is 
surely beyond anything of the kind in 
literature. Yet this, too, is calmly 
treated, as an inevitable experience, or- 
dained to man. The solemn beneiic- 
tion at the close of “Samson Agonistes” 
thrills the reader, like a sunset in the 
desert. Its beauty is hardly to be 
felt where there is the cheerful clink 
of glasses and the interchange of social 
compliments. 

Walter Raleigh. 
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There is a coward in every one, even 
if our consciences, which “make cow- 
ards of us all,” are as innocent as 
sucking-doves. It is curious to note 
how many writers, having discovered 
this coward in themselves, have tried 
in one way or another to justify him, 
or at least to show reason why he 
should be there. He used to be a 
purely comic type. At one time a 


comedy would scarcely pass muster 
without its braggart and bully, a per- 
son who turned tail at the first excuse. 
Some two thousand years ago the cow- 
ard became a type and went by the 
name of Cleonymus, a name that still 
holds in two languages. 

Cum certamen adest dat terga Cleony- 


mus hosti. 
At poterit pugnas rursus inire. Sapit, 
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as a great modern scholar’ wrote. 

But the coward of early comedy was 
a rough-hewn and vulgar production; 
the first really finished, complete, and 
philosophic coward, the first coward 
who was essentially tragic, subject for 
sympathy, not mockery, emanated 
from the brain of a Frenchman, Guy 
de Maupassant, in some ways the most 
perfect writer of short stories who 
ever lived. He set out deliberately to 
prove in his precise, logical, but very 
realistic way that a man could be such 
a coward that he would do anything 
to avoid the terror of a personal en- 
counter, a theory that, carried to its 
final analysis, means that a man would 
face death rather than the fear of 
death. Like the Irishman who said 
that he’d kill himself before he'd allow 
any one to exult over his corpse, Mau- 
passant’s miserable hero in the end act- 
ually kills himself because he is terri- 
fied not so much of being killed in the 
duel as of facing an opponent. It ap- 
pears in the story not only possible 
but natural; and possible, even natural, 
it is. Courage is just a question of 
control of mind; the more sensitive the 
nerves the more the courage necessary 
before you reach the pitch of courage- 
ous action. A horse, the most nervous 
of all animals, is too great a coward 
to save himself from fire, but nothing 
will stop him in a charge. The na- 
tives who helped to defend Mafeking 
were so sound in the nerves that they 
laughed when they were shot and 
roared with laughter when the sur- 
geon extracted the bullet. Yet their 
courage in battle was by no means 
great. Maupassant’s hero so worked 
himself up with natural fear of his 
opponent that the day before the duel 
came off he put an end to his life rather 
than risk the chance of some one else 
doing it. 

To draw such a character fitted the 
French genius as little as it became 
the English. The one real failure to 
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be laid to the charge of Sir Walter 
Scott in the period of his “flaming 
days” is The Fair Maid of Perth In 
that unhappy book he tried to do ex- 
exactly what Maupassant had done. 
He drew a hero conscious, miserably 
conscious, of his own cowardice and 
the doom to which in an environment 
of courage it would lead him. It led 
to suicide, an act in which is involved, 
in almost equal proportions, the ulti- 
mate fear and the ultimate courage. 
But such a psychological problem’ did 
not suit the robust imagination and 
picturesque rhetoric. It needed the 
cold steely precision of the master of 
the short story. All the philosophy of 
cowardice and courage is contained in 
Hamlet, a man too brave for suicide, 
too thoughtful and sensitive for re- 
venge, too faithful for condonation. 
But Hamlet was free from the weak 
physical side of the coward; and per- 
haps no writer has quite done justice 
to physical fear. Even Macbeth, a 
coward beside Lady Macbeth, was a 
lion of physical courage in the face of 
daylight and open enemies. 

Are bullies cowards? Charles 
Lamb denies it flatly; but to deny that 
bullies were cowards in future would 
be to hold that writers of fiction were 
true to life—‘which is absurd.” What 
boys’ book of the old school had not a 
bully whom the hero flies at and fright- 
ens for all time, though he “gave” him 
some four stone and three years? 
One’s remembrance of Fric and tales of 
that type, though happily not very 
vivid, is a vista of defeated bullies and 
courageous heroes. Among schoolboy 
heroes is anything more pitiable, more 
irritatingly tragic, than the inability 
of the unwarlike parent in Vice Versa, 
who finds himself transformed into his 
son’s person and expected to fight his 
battles, and alienates the affections of 
the headmaster’s daughter by his re- 
luctance? On the other hand, the 


cringing type of coward is not always 
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such a coward as he is thought. For 
instance, was Uriah Heep a coward? 
One scarcely thinks so. He would 
have hardly been so repulsive without 
some aggressive energy in villainy. 
Barnes Newcome, in The Newcomes, a 
little bit of a ‘Heep, though with a bet- 
ter coat and less ugly, was certainly a 
coward. 
white feather in the color of his face 
and the way of his legs. To jump 
back to Dickens and bullies, Dennis the 
hangman, in Barnaby Rudge—did Dick- 
ens write any better book?—may 
stand for all time as a type of the 
worst coward of all He was more 
than a bully. He gloated over his 
business and liked to think over the 
prospective pleasure of “working off” 
his friends and acquaintances in an 
artistic manner. He hated the idea of 
letting out the condemned prisoners 
from burning Newgate; but when he 
was to be himself hanged for his share 
in that business, his horror of being 
“worked off” was in exact proportion 
to his enjoyment of inflicting the same 
The Outlook. 


He distinctly showed the 
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fate on others. Was ever anybody 
more abject? Even the Jew picture- 
dealer, whom Dick Heldar in The Light 
that Failed handled so anatomically and 
twitted with heart weakness, curled 
up with less promptitude. 

Omne ignotum pro magnifico—coward- 
ice is often ignorance. Are any men 
brave, more ready to take their life 
in their hands, to reckon death as one 
of the daily encounters, than the deep- 
sea fishermen? Yet a group of these 
men, brought to London by one of their 
missionaries, have been seen too terri- 
fied to cross the street. The po- 
lice had to stop the traffic to al- 
low them to cross. The quick, 
quarrelsome, fearless Cockneys who 
laughed at them—how would they feel 
in a freezing storm in the North Sea? 
A spider niay terrify the most coura- 
geous of women and a V.C. shrink 
from a cat. Every hero has his weak- 
ness, and we may believe every coward 
has a point where he comes to bay and 
will fight the world. 
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A quill pen taken from Dickens's 
desk, and supposed to have been used 
by him for his last work, has lately 
been sold at auction in London for 
191. 10s. This is one instance out of 
many of the great store set on all that 
concerns Dickens. His mere signature 
on a cheque makes it an article of 
value considered worthy of exhibition. 


The Duttons are about to publish a 
new volume of fiction by S. Macnaugh- 
tan, the author of “The Expensive Miss 
Du Cane,” “The Three Miss Graemes,” 
the story of three orphan Scotch girls, 
who having been brought up all their 
lives in an inaccessible island of Scot- 
land are, suddenly by the death of their 


father, brought face to face with the 
artificiality of a London society season 
under the chaperonage of a _ very 
worldly-minded aunt. 


A centenary edition of the prose and 
poetical works of Edgar Allan Poe has 
been issued by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. It is intended to be an ap- 
propriate memorial of the great Ameri- 
can writer, and its issue was timed in 
view of the 100th anniversary of his 
birth—January 19, 1909. The edition 
is handsomely printed and bound in 
dark-green half leather, and is com- 
plete in,eight handy-size volumes. The 
illustrations are a special feature of this 
limited and numbered edition. They 
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are all full-page photogravures, made 
from originals by famous artists, and 
are full of the spirit of Poe's 
work. 


News of the earthquake disaster in 
Sicily has caused Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s “Southern Italy and Sicily” to 
appear suddenly as one of the books 
most in demand at the libraries and 
in book-stores. Mr. Crawford’s well- 
known book, which was published in 
1900, is probably the best available 
source of historical and topographical 
information about the devastated coun- 
try, and its many illustrations are 
particularly valuable at the present 
time. 


The Duttons will publish this month 
two new volumes of The World’s Story 
Tellers Series, namely, “Stories by 
Merimee” and “Stories by Hawthorne.” 
Also three new volumes of the favorite 
Told to the Children Series, “Stories 
of Beowulf,” “Stories of Siegfried” and 
“Stories from The Ballads.” Each of 
these little volumes is illustrated with 
eight colored plates by well-known 
artists. Also a new volume of the 
Wisdom of the East Series, which has 
attracted so much attention—as giving 
an easily accessible and popular ac- 
count of the oriental religious books, 
“The Book of Filial Duty,” translated 
from the Chinese of Hsiao Ching by 
Ivan Chen, First Secretary to the Chi- 
nese Legation. 


The Macmillans announce a one-vol- 
ume Commentary on the entire Bible, 
written by some of the best Biblical 
scholars of Bngland and America, and 
edited by the Reverend J. R. Dumme- 
low. Its purpose is to meet the wants 


of the ordinary Bible reader by furnish- 
ing adequate introductions to the vari- 
ous books, and notes explaining the prin- 
cipal difficulties which arise in connec- 
tion with them. The volume includes 
not only a Commentary on each of 
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the Books of the Bible, but also a series 
of articles dealing with the larger 
questions suggested by the Bible as a 
whole. It has been edited on the prin- 
ciple of incorporating the assured re- 
sults of modern scholarship, while 
avoiding extreme or doubtful opinions. 


The first novel of the spring season 
to be published by the Lippincotts will 
probably be General Charles King’s 
stirring story of army life, “Lanier of 
the Cavalry.” The plot of this latest 
novel is laid at a frontier fort, where 
witty women and brave men are 
snowed in for months, which isolation 
is to some extent accountable for the 
remarkable happenings. The Lippin- 
cotts are also preparing for early spring 
publication a new book by Eben E. 
Rexford, one of the best known of 
America’s amateur gardeners. It will 
be devoted to “The Home Garden,” and 
is designed especially for the use and 
instruction of those persons who own 
small pieces of land and desire to put 
them to use in the raising of vegetables 
and smal] fruits. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company are 
about to publish a short novel by Barr 
Moses, entitled “Dreaming River,” 
which is described as a love idy] of the 
Minnesota Prairie. “Lorimer of the 
Northwest” is a new Canadian story 
by Harold Bindloss, author of “By 
Right of Purchase,” ete. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker furnishes a timely volume 
on “New Ideals in Healing,” which 
contains an account of the “Emman- 
uel Movement,” and gives a compre- 
hensive treatment of the various allied 
movements, religious and medical, which 
are taking on such a large significance. 
It is illustrated. “The Table Talk of 
Abraham Lincoln,” by William O. Stod- 
dard, is unique among the books of the 
Lincoln Centenary, being written by 
Lincoln’s private secretary, who saw 
him constantly. 











